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GARBAMAT 


MAKES IN 15 MINUTES ORGANIC 
READY-TO-USE 


FULL OF NUTRITION AM U LC Fl 


Excellent Fluid Mulch 


FA a is poured on the ground ... leaves a protective cover 


fora WEEDLESS, WORKLESS GARDEN 
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for HOME USE 
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Letters 


Likes Article About 
Organic Dairy Farm 


Dear Sir: 


Jack Van Clute’s article about the 
dairy farm of Luther Jackson (“With 
Nature’s Help” in the March, 1951, 
issue) is one of the most outstanding 
articles I have seen. It should set 
afire any honest dairyman and should 
make him stop, look and listen. 

A. W. P. Rogers 
Gainesville, Texas 


Natural Calf Feeding 
Beats Buckets 
Dear Sir: ; 
A point of information about the 
natural way. 
I was visiting a farmer at milking 





time. He 


had a number of calves 
some of which he was feeding from 
buckets and others he was letting 
nurse the natural way. The ones he 
was feeding from buckets he was not 
so particular about, but the naturally 
fed he was selling for veal. He said 
that a calf fed from a bucket develops 
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spots through its flesh and the pur- 
chasers of veal calves would not come 
back the second time if sold this in- 
ferior meat. 

The surface reason, in favor of the 
naturally fed calves, is that the calf 
gets the right quantity of milk and 
feeds more often, while the bucket fed 
calves get too much at one time. I 
am inclined to think that naturalness 
goes deeper than that and that there 
are probably other reasons. 

One of your subscribers, 

Howard Schmeltz 
Dormont, Pa. 


Thinks Cats Are 


Good Mousers 
Dear Sir: 


I was exasperated to the point of 
cancelling my subscription some time 
ago when you published an article 
to the effect that cats don’t know how 
to catch rats. Dogs are full of sound 
and fury, but cats have patience and 
guile. They work while dogs and 
their masters are asleep. 

The fact that rats are extremely 
fond of mice as a diet gave me no end 
of trouble when I started raising mice 
here, outwitting me at every turn for 
years. In attempting to solve the 
problem I even went so far as to con- 
struct a rat observation room so plan- 
ned as to let me observe the ways of 
wild rats while unobserved myself. 
This was part of a plan to build a 
rat control exhibit for display at fairs. 
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“ Test soil to find out how much Arrow Brand Finely Ground ROCK PHOS- 
PHATE, limestone and potash it needs TO GROW EXCELLENT CLOVER 
OR OTHER SOIL BUILDING LEGUMES. Grow legumes every third or 
fourth year and plow down all crop residues and manure. If you treat the 
soil for excellent legume growth, other crops will thrive without further 
fertilization. 
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GET RICH 


© FERTILIZER $ 


QUICKLY 


YES - RICH FERTILIZER 
and TOP YIELDS 


B.C. A. means that you 


can have rich compost from waste 
materials in as little as three to five 
weeks. It is a mixed, concentrated 
composite containing a multitude of 
soil bacteria developed specifically for 
the rapid breakdown of mixed organic 
wastes. 


HERE IS WHAT IT DOES: 
e converts waste into fertilizer , helps 
regulate moisture and aeration in the soil 
e increases enzyme action , encourages 
earthworms , reduces odors in outdoor 
toilets , stimulates weak soils , builds 
valuable humus , remineralizes your soil 
e increases fruit and vegetable production 
HERE IS WHAT IT CONTAINS: 
e hormones . phosphate rock . bac- 
teria . minerals . trace elements 
e vitamins . peat base (all blended to 
give you the BEST activator) 


HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN USE: 
B.C.A. and any of the following wastes 
will give you a rich compost: leaves, 
grass cuttings, manure, garbage, plant 
residues, green matter, rotten fruit 
fish wastes, corn cobs, corn husks, 
chaff straw, packing house and can- 
nery wastes, and almost any other or- 
ganic waste! FREE LITERATURE 


ORCANIC PRODUCTS, pegt- F-6 
235 Halsey St., Newark, 


Enclosed find check or money order: please send the 
units of B. C. A. I've cheeked below: 

~} # unit ($1.00 Prepaid; $1.20 W. of Miss.) 

] 2 units ($2.00 Prepaid: $2.40 W. of Miss.) 

") 6 units ($4.50 Prepaid; $5.00 W. of Miss.) 

] 25 units ($12.50 Prepaid; $13.50 W. of Miss.) 


r] Free information on dealership. Each unit is enough 
— for j] to | ton of compost. 


Name 


Address . 


SO sentnne dw wddecerees c0ebd6nbbndieeh cb desnsenewesa 
Name of 
Nearest Dealer 








I studied both the Norway rat and 
the Alexandrian roof rat. 

Rats differ from mice psychologi- 
cally. Put two rats together and one 
will give orders and the other will 
obey them. Mice, on the other hand, 
are individualists. 

There is an astounding amount 
of misinformation abroad concerning 
rats and mice, as I discovered while 
exhibiting mice at fairs. People would 
tell me the most outlandish stories 
of how they knew somebody who got 
rid of rats by performing some revolt- 
ing act of cruelty on one rat in their 
area. 

J. L. Cleaver 
Avon, N. Y. 


Finest Valencias 


With Rock Fertilizer . 


Dear Sir: 


Florida soil is mostly sand, and 
many minor elements are needed, as 
you know. We have used on our 
orange grove this past year a carload 
of “mineraloids,” which is a Florida 
phosphate, and some dolomite for 
magnesium. We also used a carload 
of granite screenings from Tyrone, 
Georgia, which were purchased for 
very little. 

We have had the finest crop of 
Valencias we ever had. 

Emma L. Burge 
Indian River City, Fla. 


Get Your Local 4-H Club 
Interested in Organic Gardening 


Dear Sir: 

We have read practically all of the 
articles in your February, 1951, issue. 
They are very challenging and lead to 
good discussions. 

We have come to the conclusion 
that we would like to use some of 
your new ideas for our County Fair 
booth. For instance, your article on 
rats is excellent. It would make 
people stop and look at our exhibit 
if we compared traps versus poison 
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for rat control. This, however, is just 
an example. 
Miss Clara B. Jaehnig, Leader 
Boltonville 4-H Club 
Fredonia, Wisconsin 


Cattle Like Phosphate 
Dear Sir: 

Would there be any harm in feed- 
ing cattle colloidal phosphate? I have 
been feeding it free choice, and my 
cattle prefer it to a commercial mix- 
ture which I was also feeding free 
choice. I am wondering whether the 
aluminum or fluorine contents of 
phosphate would have any harmful 
effect. 

Donald Schnell 
Forest Junction, Wis. 


Ed. Colloidal or rock phosphate will 
be definitely beneficial to cattle, not 
harmful. The aluminum and fluorine 
it contains is not present in a harmful 
form or in sufficient quantity to cause 
trouble. 


Leaves Should Be Saved 
Dear Sir: 

Your article in the April issue en- 
titled “Are Leaves Above the Dignity 
of a Farmer?” should be printed in all 
of the farm papers. 

E. E. Lane 
East Peoria, III. 


Rock Fertilizer Experiment 
Dear Sir: 


I am a charter subscriber to your 
magazine and enjoy every word 
printed. 

In a recent issue of The Progressive 
Farmer a rather lengthy article ap- 
pears concerning various experiments 
with raw phosphate rock, and it seems 
that the results have been anything 
but satisfactory. 

I am enclosing the article mention- 
ed for your dissection. I believe that 
the rock they used was not ground 
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OR Best Results 


THIS EFFECTIVE 
NON-ACID PLANT FOOD 


RUHM’S 
natural, pnely ground 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Can be applied NOW or any time. Usually pays for 
itself first crop. Won't leach out of the soil so 
benefits crops for years. Write. 

RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO., Chicago 3, II. 


RITEWAY 


WOOD BURNING FURNACE 


Here it is—ie an- 
swer te many, many 
requests, the Riteway 
complete  —— 











furnace. 

burning furnace with 
greater efficiency, 
case of andling. 


minutes care 
eresto hours of 
es. uniform 


mperature. 
Write for tree felder 
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RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BOX 6-A HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 








Cleats Chimneys Permanently 
per pot (with character) 
STOPS DOWN. DRAFT_—EXPLOSIONS 


For THERMCAP information and 
SAVES dealer offer address FUEL 
WIG, Abington, Mass. 








SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
The Organic Farmer 






















Authoritative, enjoyable, 


written or recommended 
by ( yas 


Pay Dirt by J. 1. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 
culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 






The Healthy Hunzas by J. I. 
Rodale. These people are 
astoundingly healthy be- 
cause of the way they raise 
their food. Full details for 
applying the Hunza meth- 
ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 


Bio-Dynamic Farming and Gar- 
dening by Ehrenfried Pfeif- 
fer. A revelation in the 
vital bio-dynamic princi- 
ples. A work of genius. 
Photos and drawings; pa- 


per, 254 pp. $1.75 


Humus & the Farmer by Friend 
Sykes. Biography of a 1000- 
acre English farm where 
the organic method has 
proven its superiority over 
farming with chemicals. 


Illust., 416 pp. $4.50 


Farmers of 40 Centuries by F. H. 
King. Shows dozens of 
ways used by the Chinese 
to make compost. Over 
200 photos giving valuable 
ideas for gardening and 
farming. 384 pp. $3.50 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 
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Dept. F-6 Emmaus, Pa. 
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fine enough or the proper quantity 
used. The plant food in rock is not 
all used up in one year as is the case 
with superphosphate. They do not 
mention the fact that the raw rock 
lasts for five or more years. 

B. Ambrose 

Atlanta, Georgia 


Ed. Some farmers have not yet learn- 
ed how to use phosphate rock proper- 
ly. It depends upon the soil as to 
how effective it will be. If the soil 
is rich in humus, the phosphate rock 
will be more available than in soil 
that has been killed with chemical 
fertilizers. Phosphate rock should also 
be used with legumes, because they 
are heavy feeders on raw rock powders 
and make it available for subsequent 
crops in their rotation. For a more 
complete picture of the correct way to 
use rock fertilizers, see the article 
“Getting the Most Out of Rock Fer- 
tilizers” on page 42. 


Chick Feed Formula 


Dear Sir: 

Can you give us some accurate data 
on the feeding of young chicks? We 
would like to mix our own feed for 
them. What should we use, and in 
what proportions? 

. Mrs. E. H. Fisher 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ed. Here is the formula used on the 
experimental farm: 


Corn 240 Ibs. 
Wheat 240 lbs. 
Oats 100 lbs. 
Alfalfa meal 100 lbs. 
Soy beans 120 lbs. 
Gluten meal 100 lbs. 
Cod liver oil 8 lbs. 
Meat or fish meal 60 lbs. 
Limestone 12 lbs. 
Dried milk powder 20 lbs. 
What Is 


Calcium Propionate? 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed is the label from a loaf of 
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pread made by a bakery in San Fran- 
cisco. It says that they use calcium 
propionate to retard spoilage. What 
do you think of it? 
Mrs. J. W. Cook 
Occidental, Calif. 


Ed. The calcium propionate is a 
chemical used to make the bread un- 
fit as food for organisms of decom- 
position. Since bread so treated 1s 
unfit for bacteria to eat, it is unfit for 
human consumption. 


Are Eucalyptus 
Leaves Harmful? 


Dear Sir: 


I have been managing a 40 acre 


years now and in this regard have 
been interested in your magazine. I 
have discussed organic theories with 
other orchardists in the area and one 
point which has been brought out 
bears investigation. As you may know, 
citrus growers here in California use 
the Eucalyptus trees quite profusely 
to form windbreaks. The Eucalyptus 
trees are evergreen, but they do drop 
a good many leaves, pieces of bark, 
etc. in the course of a year. I have 
heard it said that the leaves, bark and 
berries from the Eucalyptus trees, if 
deliberately plowed into the ground 
in any quantity at all adjacent to 
orange trees, react adversely on the 
orange trees because of a toxic oil 





orange grove (Valencia) for several 


in the Eucalyptus leaves. 


I would 








Alfalfa growing in a soil defi- 
cient in potash in pot 59 com- 
pared with a plant grown in 
soil that has been remineralized 
with a potash fertilizer, pot 60. 
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Write for free booklet and free 
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Now is the time to remineralize your 
PASTURES and HAY CROPS. Fre- 
quently replacing a single element 
which is required in only a few 
parts per million results in spectacu- 
lar increases in yields. Supplying a 
trace of iron in lowa doubled the 
yield of soybeans, while a trace of 
boron increased the yield of alfalfa 
hay by more than a ton per acre. 


GREEN-NUTRO 
is a _ scientifically blended mixture 
of finely pulverized phosphate and 
potash rocks that are ACTIVATED 
with a carbon base. Particles have 
the fineness of silt and are highly 
reactive in the soil. GREEN-NUTRO 
is ECONOMICAL as all mineral nu- 
trients can be applied to the soil 
in a single operation. 
GREEN-GRO 

is a finely pulverized and soil re- 
active glauconite greensand-mar! con- 
taining potash and some 30 TRACE 
ELEMENTS. Because of its fineness, 
a ton of GREEN-GRO has the ferti- 
lizing value of many tons of the 
raw greensand marl. 


AERO-PHOS 

Trade Mark Reg 
is a finely pulverized Florida phos- 
phate rock with a guaranteed mini- 
mum of 33% phosphoric acid and 48% 
calcium oxide with many of the essen- 
tial trace elements. 


for the land’s sake, use permanent soil builders. .... 


Tests Prove Remineralization Profitable 


WHY POSTPONE PROFITS? 








Sweet clover growing in a soil 
deficient in potash in pot 51 
compared with a plant grown in 
soil that has been remineralized 
with a potash fertilizer, pot 52. 





Sweet Clover 





advice on your soil and crop problems. Your soil tested free. 


Lowest carload prices guaranteed 


EASTERN STATES SOILBUILDERS, Inc. 
Telephone Keedysville 4961 


Sharpsburg, Maryland 





- +++ for the land’s sake, use Green Line Products 
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like a confirmation or rejection of 
this theory if you have had any ex- 
perience along this line. 

W. A. Wilson 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ed. Eucalyptus do have an aromatic 
oil which interferes with the activity 
of soil organisms. However, if these 
leaves are shredded and exposed to 
the weather for a time, the oil is 
leached out and the leaves may then 
be used for mulching or increasing 
the humus in the soil. The bark may 
also be shredded, with the same re- 
sults. 


Likes Articles on 
Pasture Crops 


Dear Sir: 


I understand that you welcome sug- 
gestions from your subscribers. After 
reading the latest issue of The Organ- 
ic Farmer, I would like to suggest 
that you continue to stress the plant- 
ing of legumes, pasture and cover 
crops, such as reseeding crimson clo- 
ver, which seem to go hand in hand 
with organic farming. Such a pro- 
gram will make it easier for small 
farmers to keep a cow or two, and 
for the larger farmer to incorporate 
animals with his general farming. 


Miss Maude Baker 
Kingstree, S. C. 


New Orange Tomatoes - 


Dear Sir: 


I recently received a letter from a 
reader in Texas asking about the 
orange tomatoes mentioned in a past 
issue. I sent him some seed and was 
very glad to oblige. 

Should any of your readers want 
any of this seed from organically 
grown tomatoes this coming fall I 
will be glad to supply some. They are 
of the Ponderosa type and are sup- 





posed to have a vitamin not present 
in the red type tomato. They are very 
prolific and grow as heavy as one and 
three quarter pounds. We had them 
that heavy last year. 

We're off to a flying start in the 
garden this spring -with 19 tomato 
plants out under hot caps in the past 
month, mulched with three inches of 
wood shavings. Lime sprinkled in the 
shavings counteracts any acidity, and 
weeds are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Under each plant is a trowell- 
full of compost, so if the tomatoes 
won't grow it won’t be my fault. We 
built a compost pit (60 cubic foot 
capacity) and filled it last fall with 
leaves, corn stalks, shavings, sawdust 
and chicken manure. We used Activo 
to start it off. We now have the rich- 
est looking stuff you ever saw with 
worms up to four and five inches 
long and as big around as a lead 
pencil. I’ve had to pen my ducks away 
from the pit as I figure that the 
worms belong in the gardens. 

We are planting sunflowers and 
mangels to help out with the chicken 
feed. At $5.55 a hundred we have to 
try to save as much commercial feed 
as we can. 

Thomas H. Harvey 
3910 Whalmsley Blvd. 
Richmond 24, Va. 


Killing Seeds 
In Manure 


Dear Sir: 


I have an opportunity to obtain 
several tons of stable manure, but it 
is loaded with Bermuda grass seed. 
Could you advise some method of 
killing this seed before using the ma- 
nure? 

A. Hilmers 
Victoria, Texas 


Ed. If you make a compost heap of 
the manure it will heat up to over 
150 degrees and the seeds will be 
killed. I suggest that you make layers 
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of a few inches of manure and a few 
inches of spoiled hay, weeds or other 
vrganic matter. Mix in some lime, 
water the heap, and in a few days it 
will be almost too hot to touch. Ordi- 
narily, we don’t recommend making 
compost of all manure, as some of the 
valuable nutrients are literally burn- 
ed out in the heating process. 


What Organic Fertilizers Contain 
Dear Sir: 


Please tell me how much nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash are in oak 
leaves, sewage disposal refuse and 
green vetch or clover. Also tell me 
what is the relative value of each of 
those for composting. 

C. W. Wray 
Cary, N. C. 


Ed. Oak leaves contain .8 per cent 
nitrogen, .35 per cent phosphorus and 
15 per cent potash. Sewage refuse 
(Milorganite is one brand of com- 
mercial sewage fertilizer) contains 6.2 
per cent nitrogen, 2.9 per cent phos- 
phorus and .45 per cent potash. Green 
vetch contains 2.8 per cent nitrogen, 
75 per cent phosphorus and 2.3 per 
cent potash. Clover contains 2.1 per 
cent nitrogen, .41 per cent phosphorus 
and 2.1 per cent potash. On the basis 
of those analyses the sewage sludge 
shows up best as a fertilizer. How- 
ever, the vetch and clover are also 
Shown to be of pretty much value 
from a nutrient point of view. And 
their full value as a green manure 
crop is not reflected by this analysis, 
as their roots trap much nitrogen 
from the air and make it available 
in the soil. That nitrogen, of course, 
would not show up in this analysis. 
The oak leaves appear to be low in 
nutrients. However, that does not 
mean that they are of little value as 
fertilizer. The most value of an or- 
ganic fertilizer comes from the effect 
it has on locked up nutrients in the 
soil and upon soil tilth. 
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Be sure of your health! One way is to 
get plenty of fresh vegetables and 
fruits! With the K & K Shredder and 
Juicer, you get fresh juice and shredded 
vegetables whenever you need itl The 
K & K Juicer gives 20% more juice with 
its 3000 pounds of positive-action 
hydroulic pressure. The K & K Juicer is 
the only one of its kind on the morket 
that delivers pulp-free juice. For deli- 
cious soups, salads, salads and desserts, 
the K & K Shredder shreds quickly, 
efficiently and economically! BOTH 
UNITS GIVE YOU DELICIOUS, NUTRI- 
TIOUS FOOD! 







feday? health 











Both units are economically ASK FOR 
priced. Send for complete de- BULLETIN 
tails. No obligation! Dept. OF6 


KNUTH ENGINEERING CO 


2617 WwW. ST. LOUIS AVE., CHICAGO 47 
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FOR PERFECT 
COMPOST 





@ Screened 
@ Shredded 
@ Ground 
@ Mixed 


Rocks, trash separated. Grinds manure and 
tough organic matter through rolling screens, 
wet or dry. Screens fine as wanted through 
perforated screens. Free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP.,/;".. 














FFA Winner 


Boosts Organics 


The truth of the argument against 
chemical fertilizers was again express- 
ed when Bob Summers of Halfway, 
Oregon, won the Oregon state. finals 
of the Future Farmers of America 
speaking contest with an address en- 
titled “Organic Matter, the Life of 
the Soil.” He eliminated 2,324 other 
Future Farmers who participated in 
the contest. 

Here is an interesting excerpt from 
his speech: 

“Undoubtedly you have heard how 
shots are given to the worn-out race 
horse to make him run as he used to 
when he was young and in his prime. 
This drug will cause marked improve- 
ment in his speed and sometimes he 
may even go on to win the race, but 
afterwards the effectiveness of the 
drug wears off and the horse again 
becomes tired and lifeless. 

_ “My friends, did you know that 
ever since the introduction of com- 
mercial fertilizers our soil has been 
treated much in the same manner as 
a worn-out race horse? Every year 
farmers are continually applying com- 
mercial fertilizers to maintain their 
production and each year the content 
of organic matter in the soil decreases. 

“Why, naturally the average farmer 
would turn to commercial fertilizers, 
when informed that they will main- 
tain production just as efficiently as 
the less profitable legume rotation. 
But this is not true! Little do they 
realize the damage they are inflicting 
on their soil. They do not understand 
that they are slowly draining away 
this precious organic matter and that 
after a period of years production 
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may drop off drastically. Then the 
soil becomes practically useless until 
it may again be rebuilt, a process 


which sometimes requires several 
years. Friends, there is no substitute 
for organic matter just as there is no 
replacement for youth and healthful- 
ness. 

“A glaring example of the damage 
caused by over extensive use of com- 
mercial fertilizers as an organic re- 
placement is to be found in my home 
community today. A _ neighboring 
farmer has seeded his 40-acre ranch 
to wheat. Each spring he applies 
ample phosphate and ammoniated 
fertilizers to his grain-weary land, 
knowing that this will maintain his 
yield at a fairly profitable level. But 
let us consider the facts. When he 
reaped his first harvest, which was 
approximately 10 years ago, his gran- 
eries fairly bulged with a bumper 
crop of better than 45 bushels per 
acre. But today, a survey of his fall 
harvest would show that his yield has 
decreased alarmingly to 25 bushels 
per acre. Here I am not trying to 
point out that organic matter such 
as barnyard manure or crop residues 
would have wholly prevented such a 
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drastic decrease in his yield. However, 
if this farmer had resorted to the use 
of a highly organic producer such as 
green manure, we could safely guar- 
antee this year’s yield to be closely 
correlated with that of ten years be- 
fore.” 

Bob Summers’ speech is proof that 
the organic method is an idea for the 
young as well as the old. 


Horses, Mules Tractored Out 


In 1950, for the first time, the num- 
ber of horses on U. S. farms on Jan. 
1 dropped below the 5,000,000 mark. 
And also in 1950, for the first time 
there were fewer than 2,000,000 mules. 
In the past year, there has been a 
decline of seven per cent in the num- 
ber of horses and six per cent in the 
number of mules. 

The peak in the number of horses 
in the U. S. was in 1915, when there 
were 21,430,000. In 1925, there were 
nearly 6,000,000 mules on farms. 

The decline has been continuous 
and it is continuing, for there are 
only 135,000 colts this year, com- 
pared with 160,000 a year ago. Mule 
colts numbered only 15,000—less than 
one per cent of the total number of 
mules. 


Farm Production 
Drops in 1950 


The United States produced less 
food and farm products in 1950 than 
it did the year before, according to 
a report from the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in Washington, D. C. 

A summary of nation-wide statistics 
revealed that a total farm production 
for 1950 was two per cent below 1949. 

The nation’s farm areas did pro- 
duce more livestock and livestock pro- 
ducts—due mainly to increased output 
of hogs, eggs, broilers, and milk. Sales 
of cattle and calves showed a consider- 
able decline. 
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BONE ASH 


Combined with other natural 
and organic vitamins and min- 
erals. 


Do you need a good multiple vitamin 
Formula? If so get the ORGANIC 
MINERAL—Natural Vitamin Kind. If 
you make efforts to eat only natural 
non-synthetic, unprocessed foods . . . 
go ALL THE WAY! Stop using syn- 
thetic vitamins and start using 
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NATURAL ond ORGANIC 
Vitomin and Minerol Tablets 


Contains a superior yeast for B Complex 
Vitamins and Trace Vitamins; Bone Ash 
for Calcium, tron, Fluorine, Copper and 
other Trace Minerals; plus adequate po- 
tencies of Vitamins A, D, -12, all 
natural. 




















60 tablets $2.50; 100—$3.90; 300—$9.90 
At health food stores or postpaid direct. 
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YOU WILL SAVE LABOR COSTS WITH A 


KEMP 


POWER SOIL AND COMPOST SHREDDER 


Labor is costly and getting scarce. A KEMP 
Power Soil and Compost Shredder saves up to 
90% of hand time and labor in mixing any 
type of soil and fertilizer. Adjustable for soil 
texture. 

The more thoroughly 
mixed and aerated re- 
sults produce a greater 
yield. Crowing better 
stock, plus the savings 
on labor quickly pays 
tor your KEMP. 

«2 to 20 cu. yds. per 
hour capacity — priced 
from $110. You'll find 
Can be furnished with the KEMP that suits 
large pulley to oper- your needs. Write to- 


ate from power-take- 
off. day. 


KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 6 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 


LG AML eg at the 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 


WHICH IS THE DEPOSITORY OF 
THE ORGANIC FARMER MAGAZINE 
We Solicit Mail Depositors From 
Any State—Savings or Checking Accounts 
Deposits Guaranteed by the 
Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 


Write for complete information to 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 























Agricultural 
Wastes 


(From Senate Document 65 — 76th Congress 
April 6, 1939—Page 367) 

“Between 165,000,000 and 200,000,- 
000 tons (dry basis) of agricultural 
wastes are produced annually as a 
by-product of the important agricul- 
tural crops. This is equal to approxi- 
mately 35 to 50 per cent of the annual 
production of coal; 100 per cent of 
the annual production of petroleum; 
and 3 to 4 times the annual consump- 
tion of human food. 

“Fruits and Vegetables: It is esti- 
mated there are 40 million tons of 





stalks, culls, hulls, tree and unmarket- 
able surplusses annually wasted and 
destroyed on our fruit and vegetable 
table farms. 

“Timber Wastes: The main part of 
these researches is applicable to the 
problem of waste-wood utilization: 
Logging wastes, 52 million tons; mill- 
ing wastes, 22 million tons; secondary 
manufacturing wastes, 12 million tons; 
and over 4,000,000 tons of solids in 
pulping liquor’s annually, making a 
total of 90 million tons. 

“City Refuse: There is annually 
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collected and destroyed as garbage 50 
million tons from our towns and 
cities. 
Field crops 
Fruit and 
Vegetables 
Forest Wastes 
City Refuse 


200,000,000 Tons 


40,000,000 ” 
90,000,000” 
50,000,000” 


$80,000,000 ” 


“These 380 million tons of by-pro- 
ducts annually wasted and destroyed, 
of which 50 per cent is cellulose and 
25 per cent lignin, the humus builder 
of the soil, and 15 per cent valuable 
chemicals, have an approximate value 
equal to the crops sold.” 


Geese in the Strawberries 


Weeding of strawberry beds with 
geese is a practical method that some 
growers may use to cut costs and get 
the work done in the present emer- 
gency when wages are high and labor 
is scarce. If managed right, the “wad- 
dling weeders,” which are in good 
demand in the poultry market, will 
put on flesh. 

Two U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture specialists make this suggestion, 
H. L. Shrader from the poultry angle 
and Dr. George M. Darrow as straw- 
berry specialist. Darrow says some 
berry growers have been using geese 
since before he was born. It has re- 
cently been gaining popularity in new 
areas as growers find it an important 
economy. 

Geese are valuable workers in the 
strawberry bed because they get results 
comparable to weed killers. Geese 
were selective weeders long before the 
days of 2,4-D but in reverse. If strong 
enough, 2,4-D would kill the straw- 
berry plants and let the grasses grow. 
The geese are good destroyers of grassy 
weeds, particularly crabgrass, says Dar- 
row, but they do not relish strawberry 
foliage and leave it alone. Geese are 
most useful the first season in a berry 
bed, and especially before the vines 
spread and mat. In the fruiting year 
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growers put geese in another pasture 
until after the harvest season. 

Shrader says management is simple. 
Fence the field to keep the geese in. 
Set watering pails at one end of the 
rows and scatter grain at the other. 
The geese will eat some grain, then 
waddle down the field toward the 
water, weeding as they go, drink, turn 
around and waddle-weed back for 
more grain. The grass supplies high 
quality protein for growth. 

With labor scarce, says the Depart- 
ment, farmers can well make other 
uses of domestic animals in cropping. 
Sheep are useful in control of John- 
son grass in some instances. Turkeys 
are widely used in Maryland tobacco 
fields as worm killers. Goats can be 
used to control several kinds of shrub- 
by weeds, and some cotton farmers 
use geese for grass weeding. 





Says Disease 
Will Doom Beekeeping 

Beekeeping for honey or pollina- 
tion is doomed to failure unless 
growers keep healthy, populous colon- 
ies says S. E. Bailey, Ohio state apiar- 
ist. 

The only complete answer to bee 
disease problems is the eradication 
of infectious and contagious diseases 
such as American foulbrood. It is a 
task which requires the assistance and 
cooperation of all beekeepers. 

An inspection service; adequate 
laws and regulations to prevent the 
introduction and dissemination of 
disease, and education are the three 
most important ways of attacking the 
problem, Bailey remarks. 

An increasing use of bees for pollin- 
ation of fruits and legumes has 
brought about a greater movement 
of bee colonies. Bailey said this move- 
ment will increase the spread of dis- 
ease unless proper precautions are 
taken to prevent the movement of 
infected colonies and equipment. 
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KE MONEY 


Every Time You 
Make This Simple Test 


Every soil test you make shows 
somewhere on your farm that you 
can save up to $10 an acre on fer- 
tilizer—also how to get bigger, 
better crops. Sudbury Soil Test 
users report big increases in yield, 
even more than double! 


No Knowledge of 
Chemistry Needed 
Costs Less Than 10c per Test! 


It’s so easy! Just hold tube 
with soil sample and test solution 
up to light, match with transpar- 
ent color chart. The correct an- 
swer is printed right on the card! 

Shows how much nitrogen, phosphate 
and potash to put on each field, also 
whether lime is needed and how much 
(pH). Charts show needs of 225 kinds 
of crops. The Super deLuxe Model, 
in lifetime welded steel chest with 
carrying handle, contains 
complete equipment and 
supplies for hundreds of 


tests. Same as supplied 
ag. colleges, govt. depts., 
2 county agents, etc. Simple 
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instructions make even 
first tests accurate, and 
yo take only 10 minutes. 
FREE TRIAL! 
gL If after 10 days trial 
you are not delighted with 
our Sudbury Soil Test 
Kite return it and get your 
money back. Better Crop 
Guarantee--if at the end 
of the season you do 
not feel your kit has 
more than paid for 
f é itself, return it for 
: - full refund. That's 
how sure we are 


you'll never part 

with it! Formerly 

$27.50, now only 
$24.95. 

Over 250,000 


Sudbury Kits 
Now in Use 
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SEND NO MONEY! 
Let the Kit Pay for Itself 


Just fill out and mail the coupon today. When 
your kit arrives, pay mailman only $4.95 down, 
plus few cents postage. Then send us balance 
in four easy monthly payments of only $5.50 
each. 

If you prefer to pay cash, order kit C.O.D. 
and pay mailman only $24.95 plus postage. Or 
send check with order and we will pay postage. 
Money-Back Guarantee. 

meme MAIL TODAY ——=— 

SUDBURY LABORATORY 
l Box 700, South Sudbury, Mass. | 

Send me the Super Deluxe Sudbury Soil Test 


Kit at the special reduced price marked 
below : 


| C] Enclosed is $24.95 Send COD $24.95 | 
send prepaid. plus postage. 
| I'll use your convenient time payment 


plan and pay postman $4.95, plus few 
cents postage—then four monthly payments of only | 
$5.50 each. 


Dealers: Write for Special Offer! 





Humidity Reduces .- 
Mottling of Eggs 


High humidity in the egg holding 
room reduces the rate of evaporation 
from an egg, maintains the original 
size of the air cell and controls shell 
mottling. 


Research at the Agricultural Ex- 





periment Station at the New Jersey 
State University showed that there is 
no significant relation between the 
degree of shell mottling and interior 
egg quality. The amount of thick, or 
thin albumen is not affected by hu- 
midity, but high humidity will in- 
crease the amount of thin albumen, 
the studies revealed. 
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CAN IT BE 
PREVENTED 


By J. I. RODALE 
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The 13 articles which ran in recent 
issues of Organic Gardening have 
now been collected into handy book- 
let form. Here are the startling facts 
on how cancer is caused and how it 
may be prevented. 


Buy a copy for permanent refer- 
ence—give copies to your cherished 
friends. 96 pp. 50 cents 
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Clipping Improves Pasture 


Clipping pasture fields three or 
four times a year helps to maintain 
balanced stands of grasses and 
legumes and increases total forage 
production. The best time to clip is 
right after animals have finished graz- 
ing one pasture in the rotation system 
and are moved to another. 

Furthermore, clipping is particular- 
ly needed during May and June. 
Orchard grass especially benefits from 
clipping and the first clipping is the 
most important. 

This is so because orchard grass 
produces only one head of seed stock 
a year and when the head is cut off 
the plant will produce no more un- 
palatable seed heads until the follow- 
ing year. 
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With the Editor 


J. I. RODALE 


A Plan For an Organic Matter Conservation Agency 


HIS editorial is a plea for the 

formation of a new agency in 
the Department of Agriculture whose 
only function would be the conserva- 
tion and gathering of residue organic 
matter wherever it may be found, 
whether in city or country. 

There is much evidence that not 
only does organic matter give the 
soil the ability to be more spongy 
and to absorb more rain water, but 
that organic matter is also an im- 
portant food-containing fertilizer. It 
was sometimes thought that organic 
matter is nothing but fibrous material 
which merely acts to give the soil a 
more absorbent structure. This is a 
serious error. Organic matter is a vital 
living material which not only gives 
the soil nourishment but helps to un- 
lock its unavailable plant food. 

But you ask, can’t the Soil Con- 
servation Service concentrate on util- 
izing organic matter? Can not that 
function be added to its duties? 

It is my purpose here to show that 
much better results could be obtained 
if one separate department would be 
devoted only to the organic matter 
problem. My main reason for sug- 
gesting that this job not be given to 
the Soil Conservation Service is that 
it would become an orphan in such 
a large and diversified organization. 

The soil conservation boys have 
their hands full as it is. Their work 
is of extreme importance to our coun- 
try. Nothing should be permitted to 
stand in the way of their continuing 
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the tasks that have been set out for 
them. They must teach the farmer 
how to contour plow, to strip farm, 
to terrace and to plant trees. 

But preventing the waste of our 
salvage organic matter is a full time 
job in itself. 

Private industry is beginning to 
tackle the problem. Companies are ° 
being formed all over the country to 
rapidly convert organic residues into 
compost using special processes. 
Joseph Frazer’s company is now do- 
ing this with manure in the Chicago 
stockyards and he is planning to do 
the same with garbage in various 
cities. Other men are working in Oak- 
land, California; Seattle, Washington, 
and in smaller towns all over the 
country. 

This excellent work by individuals 
should go on. But our present need 
for organic fertilizer is urgent, and 
it may take a long time for this in- 
fant industry to develop by itself. 
And the farmer himself, who is the 
one who needs commercial compost, 
has not the influence to force the 
preservation of organic wastes. 

If the use of organic fertilizer was 
not so important to the health of the 
people I would say let the composting 
industry gradually develop itself. But 
we know that the more organic mat- 
ter there is in thé soil the more vita- 
mins and minerals occur in the food 
raised on it. There could be spectacu- 
lar improvements in the health of 
this country if all the organic matter 
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that is now wasted were put back in 
the soil. 


That is why it is so urgent that the 
government take a quick hand in this 
field. 

To my way of thinking it is just 
as silly to permit organic matter to be 
wasted as it would be to do the same 
with actual money. 


The placing into the soils of our 
country of large quantities of organic 
matter could reduce flood damage 
dramatically and immediately. Many 
floods are today ~»used by farm soil 
that repels wat) soil that is hard 
and sick and lacking in organic mat- 
ter. 

Ordinary farming does not place 
sufficient stress on the conservation 
of organic matter. I have taken a farm 
on which the water used to run off 
in the slightest rain and by giving it 
good doses of organic matter every 
year have produced a condition where 
there is hardly any runoff. I know of 
many others who have done the same 
thing. 

We are spending billions in build- 
ing dams and other engineering con- 
struction to hold back the floods 
which are caused by our own stupid 
way of farming. 


I have personally studied flood 
problems and have discovered that 
in many watershed areas the waters 
cannot be absorbed into the soils 
where they belong because the land 
has become too hard. You can see it 
in the ponds that form when the 
flood waters recede. Such waters 
stand for many days because of the 
hardness of the chemicalized soil un- 
derneath. 


The Government can easily prove 
the value of what I am saying by 
taking one notorious watershed area 
where floods occur frequently and 
giving the farmers in that area 
enough organic matter to soften up 
their lands. In no time the results 
would show up. The organic matter 
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can be obtained by composting the 
garbage and sewage of nearby cities 
and by rounding up the other residue 
organic matter which is now wasted. 

Just as certain municipalities have 
had the courage to experiment with 
the placing of fluorine in the drink- 
ing water of entire cities to check its 
effect in arresting of cavities in the 
teeth, so the government must begin 
to experiment on a large scale in agri- 
culture. 

Our agriculture is declining, the 
health of our people is degenerating. 
Something we are doing is wrong. 
Let us find out what it is. 

Let us suppose that it has been 
decided to start such a project in a 
certain watershed area. How should 
we begin? My suggestion is first to 
let loose about ten or twenty men to 
make surveys of the region. How 
many cultivated acres are in it? What 
is the tonnage of garbage and sewage 
in it? Check every industry to see how 
much organic waste is available. 
Check with the road maintenance 
department to see that all roadside 
wastes and trimmings are used. 
Check municipal laws about keeping 
all open lots free of weeds, to secure 
all such plant matter for the experi- 
ment. Cities will look cleaner and 
will be less of a hazard to hay fever 
sufferers because of the cleaning out 
of ragweed as well as all other weeds. 
The one who owns the lot could cut 
and stack the weeds and the govern- 
ment people could come and haul 
the material away. The new agency 
could see what is available in the way 
of leaves, grass clippings and other 
waste plant matter. Breweries and 
shoe factories should have their waste 
potentials analyzed. 

The possibility of using unemploy- 
ed persons who are drawing relief, 
to help on the project could be 
studied. The survey should take in 
existing research institutions and col- 
leges in the area that could be of aid. 
Even the boy scouts could be enlisted 
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to report on lots that are not kept 
clean. 

The Government organic matter 
agency in that section should accumu- 
late sufficient special equipment to 
convert such organic matter into com- 
post by the new quick methods. It 
should own a wood chipper which 
would take all the tree prunings of 
the area, both from farm and from 
ornamental trees, and shred them into 
sawdust which it would then com- 
post. The possibilities would be ter- 
rific and the results would be con- 
centrated in a small enough area to 
be seen with the naked eye. 

Physicians should make a survey 
of the health of the population be- 
fore and after, including the amount 
of colds contracted, cancer, heart dis- 
ease, the death rates in general, etc. 
Medical science should be an impor- 
tant and active participant in this ex- 
periment. 

The farmers of the area should be 
called together and given lectures 
about what is going on. Lecturers 
should also go directly to the public, 
through various organizations and 
schools, so that what is going on in 


that pilot watershed may become 
known to everybody. 

A concerted effort should be made 
to hunt down places where organic 
matter has been dumped for years. 
Significant amounts of such material 
may be available. 

I believe that the money spent will 
be saved in the control of flood 
damage so that whatever other ad- 
vantages it yields will be an extra 
dividend. 

Certainly this experiment is worth- 
while trying if for no other reason 
than to attempt to get at the bottom 
of our flood danger, for floods are a 
threat which no amount of dam 
building will completely solve. Hun- 
dreds of surveys have been made in 
an effort to get at the bottom of our 
flood troubles, which are getting 
worse and worse each year, but not 
one of them which I know of men- 
tions this one fact that the lack of 
organic matter in the soil is a great 
cause of floods. 


Our waste of organic matter is one 
of the most collossal blunders of our 
times. 





One Idea Brings Triple Results 


Increased production, cheaper ferti- 
lizer and cleaner barns will come 
from an idea being used by one 
Guernsey County, Ohio, farmer. 

D. S. Thompson and son, Robert, 
use barn chaff to save liquid manure 
in their dairy barn. The Thompsons’ 
line the gutters in their barn with 
about two inches of chaff as soon as 
the barn is cleaned out in the morn- 
ing. The chaff soaks up most of the 
liquid manure that “goes down the 
drain” on some farms. 
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Farmers are in an emergency period 
when more production is needed and 
when fertilizer is of limited supply. 
Liquid portions are the most valuable 
manure. Spread on crops, liquid ma- 
nure will help increase production 
and partially can substitute for ferti- 
lizer that may not be available. At 
the same time farmers can use the 
idea to keep their barns cleaner. Chaff 
will not be lost and manure will be 
more easily handled. 

Eight years ago, the Thompsons’ 
stopped up drains in their gutters and 
have used chaff to absorb liquid ma- 
nure ever since. 
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Liquid Manure Is Liquid Gold 


Marjorie and Grant Heilman 


Handling manure is one of the dairyman’s perennial problems. 
Here it is solved by an ingenious liquid manure tank car. 


Photos by the Authors 


a in Henderson, North Car- 
olina, J. H. Brodie has come up 
with a new way to get manure onto 
his field. His manure spreader is a 
550 gallon tank mounted on wheels, 
and the manure goes onto the fields 
dissolved in water—liquid manure. 

The story of Mr. Brodie’s 1000 acre 
Ruin Creek Farm is an interesting 
one, for it shows what good soil prac- 
tices, plus ingenious inventing, can 
do. For almost a hundred years Ruin 
Creek Farm was tenant operated, 


with the usual soil breaking crops of 
tobacco, cotton and corn. Production 
was continually pushed by the use of 
commercial fertilizers, and little at- 
tention was paid to manure or 
humus. Finally, crops fell off, erosion 
gullies appeared, and the farm took 
on the appearance of so many other 
overcropped farms which are evident 
throughout the country. 

But about 18 years ago Mr. Brodie 
retired from active business—he was 
vice-president of one of the large 








Mr. Brodie’s farm manager, W. L. Adcock, makes the liquid manure by flushing the barn 
floor with a hose. Note the hangers which keep the hose up out of the way when 











it’s not in use. 
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commercial fertilizer companies. He 
set out to put his farm back into 
shape, and to test out some of his 
own ideas on soil fertility, commercial 
fertilizer, manure and humus. 

His first few years at running the 
farm were the usual story. Produc- 
tion per acre was quite low, and his 
livestock seemed to catch every dis- 
ease that happened to come their 
way. 

Crops of cotton, tobacco and corn 
year after year had been just too 
much for the soil. So he began to 
build up a dairy herd. Grazing not 
only gave his soil a rest frem crop- 
ping but also provided a source of 
highly useful manure. Today he 
operates two dairies on the farm, 
and in all he has 135 cows, 80 per 
cent of which are registered guern- 
seys. 

His cows spend much of their time 
in low, open sheds which serve the 
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The liquid manure spreader is here at work fertilizing a pasture. 





same purpose as a regular loafing 
barn. They are free to’ move in and 
out of the-shelter as they please. 

The manure from these lounging 
sheds is hauled out in the standard 
way. Every fall he takes out 500 or 
more loads of manure and _ spreads 
it on his fields, then turns it under 
to rot during the winter. Most of 
this goes on ground which is heavily 
cropped, particularly tobacco and 
corn fields. 

In addition to building up his 
dairy herd, Mr. Brodie took other 
steps to improve his farm. Since he 
was a state appointed member of the 
Soil Conservation Service, he natural- 
ly turned to SCS for guidance. He 
began to fill in erosion gullies, and 
he terraced his fields. In line with 
other new ideas, he installed hay 
driers, in his feeding barns and began 
to dry the hay while it was still 
green. 
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Slowly the farm began to take on 


life. But it wasn’t until 1950 that 
Mr. Brodie came up with the idea 
that has really begun to pay divi- 
dends—liquid manure. 

Several hours every day the cows 
are in regular milking barns with a 
concrete floor and stanchions. Since 
the cows are there for only a short 
time, no bedding is used. As the 
cows are milked, they are fed grain 
from a regular curved concrete 
trough, as is usually done. 

But it’s when the milking is over 
and the cows have been released 
back to the loafing sheds that the 
new method pays off. Using a two 
inch hose which is strung the entire 
length-of the barn, all of the accu- 
mulated manure is washed down a 
12 inch conduit. It only takes ten 
minutes (the North Carolina State 
Dairy Department timed it) to wash 
the barn spotlessly clean. 

For about a year after he installed 
his washing system, Mr. Brodie let 
the manured water drain into a near- 
by creek, thereby losing thousands 
of gallons of the most valuable ferti- 
lizer known to the real dirt farmer. 

Then, realizing how important his 
loss was, he built a concrete block 
tank underground to catch the run- 
off from his cleaning process. The 
6000 gallon tank in his larger barn 
holds almost a week’s supply of the 
liquid manure. His second dairy 
farm has a similar, but smaller, set- 
up, since it handles fewer cows. The 
total accumulation from both barns 
runs more than a million gallons a 
year. 

Mr. Brodie’s idea was of course to 
store the liquid manure then put it 
into the fields. The problem he had 
to solve was how to get the manure 
fyom the concrete tanks and into the 
fields. Since manure has plenty of 
fibrous material in it, and is inclined 
to remain lumpy even though it is 
immersed in water, ordinary spray 
rigs became uselessly clogged in a 
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short time. So Mr. Brodie designed 
his own—and now has it patented. 
It is called the Freeflow Liquid Ma- 
nure Spreader and is being com- 
mercially produced by the Oxford 
Auto Machine Company, Oxford, 
North Carolina. 

Basically, the spreader he _ has 
patented consists of a 500 gallon tank 
mounted on a four wheel trailer. On 
the front of the tank is a gasoline 
powered diaphragm pump_ which 
sucks the liquid from the manure 
tank into the spreader tank through 
a three inch hose. At the back of the 
spreader there is a piece of six inch 
pipe six feet long welded horizontally 
across the spreader and attached by 
a six inch pipe to the outlet of the 
spreader tank. 


The horizontal pipe has a three 
inch slot running lengthwise along 
the bottom of it. And attached to the 
pipe is a smaller three inch pipe 
which fits snugly into the slot of the 
larger pipe. Two coiled springs nor- 
mally hold this smaller pipe tightly 
in the slot, thus retaining the liquid 
in the tank. But when the tractor 
operator pulls a lever the smaller 
pipe is forced down away from the 
slot and the liquid sprays out of the 
pipe. Because of its action, the pipe 
can’t become clogged with manure. 
When it does become momentarily 
clogged, agitating the smaller pipe 
with the lever (this can be done from 
the tractor seat) immediately frees 
any stuck particles. In the period of 
more than a year that the spreader 
has been operating it has never be- 
come seriously clogged. 

So, using manure which had pre- 
viously ,been wasted, Ruin Creek 
Farm’s pastures are now being fer- 
tilized. What results are they getting? 
Mr. Brodie’s farm manager, W. L. 
Adcock, says “We can see plenty of 
difference and we’ve just finished the 
first year of spreading our liquid 
manure. Go up through the pasture 
on a hot summer day when things 
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are pretty well dried up all around 
this country and you'll see the effect. 
Our clover and grass are still a good 
green color, and the fields are prac- 
tically free from weeds. Last summer 
I could actually see the line at which 
the manure tank had stopped apply- 
ing its liquid. That’s plenty of proof 
that it’s doing good.” 

Mr. Brodie now relies on _ the 
powers of his liquid manure to keep 
the pastures in good shape. He used 
to apply 0-12-12 fertilizer to the pas- 
tures but he no longer thinks this 
is necessary or useful. About every 
three years he puts on one ton of 
lime to the acre. 


At present his liquid manure is be- 
ing confined to about 35 acres of 
pasture, but as this area gets in first 
class shape he’ll move on to other sec- 
tions of the farm. 

His 500 or more spreader loads of 
manure and straw from the loafing 
sheds go to the other cultivated land 
on the farm. 

According to Mr. Brodie, the new 
barn washing methods, plus the ex- 
cellent condition of the pastures, has 
completely eliminated the rotfoot 
disease which has bothered farms 
throughout the south. His herd is 
so outstanding in its resistance, as a 
matter of fact, that the State of North 





The pump on the spreader sucks in the liquid manure from the tank. 
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The cattle spend most of their time in these loafing sheds. Manure is collected from these 
in the regular way and distributed to the fields only once a year. 


Carolina sent a committee down to 
inspect the operation at Ruin Creek 
to see whether they could determine 
what factor should get the credit. It 
was concluded that sanitation was 
the answer. 

Also, thanks to the healthy cattle, 
clean barns, and the spotless milking 
house, Mr. Brodie’s dairy has achieved 
an almost unbelievable cleanliness in 
its milk. A milk customer who went 
on a trip and left a quart of the 
dairy’s milk in his refrigerator was 
amazed to return home a month later 
and discover that the milk hadn’t 
soured—he proceeded to use it as 
usual. 

The bacteria testings usually show 
a plate count of less than 3000. Doc- 
tors have been recommending the 
dairy’s products for youngsters 
troubled with diarrhea and Ruin 
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Creek Dairy is now in the enviable 
position of having a waiting list of 
persons who want their milk but 
can’t yet be supplied. 

Lately, along with many other 
people, Mr. Brodie has been working 
on the problem of soil minerals. This 
past spring he has been sub-soiling 24 
inches to get at soil minerals which 
haven’t been so used up as most of 
his topsoil has. While he realizes that 
this is only a temporary answer, he 
points out that it will help while he’s 
getting organic matter back into the 
soil. 

A couple of years ago he had an 
excellent example of the way plants 
will go after minerals, and what they 
can do when they get them. Planning 
to cut a stand of alfalfa, he went out 
to the field to look it over. The al- 
falfa had disappeared—army worms 
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had come in during the night and 
completely destroyed the crop. The 
ground was alive with the worms. 

Mr. Brodie killed all the worms he 
could, then plowed and planted a 
crop of corn. After the corn crop had 
matured he again plowed and found 
that the ground was still full of the 
worms. Yet, strangely enough, he 
discovered that along the fence rows 
and in the corners of the field, where 
he hadn’t plowed when he put in his 
corn, the alfalfa had come back beau- 
tifully and the worms weren’t touch- 
ing it. 

Mr. Brodie’s explanation is simple. 
Although the worms had taken off 
the top of the alfalfa, its root system 
had continued to expand. It eventu- 
ally reached a level at which the soil 
hadn’t been depleted by heavy farm- 
ing—and when the alfalfa got its 
proper share of minerals from the 
deep soil it became resistant to the 
depredations of the worms. 


“It’s a long process,” he admits, “to 
rebuild land that has had almost a 
century of poor treatment. But I now 
have everything in my favor. My 
farm manager and all the men work- 
ing on the farm are anxious to co- 
operate in our rebuilding program. 
We've developed a good supply of 
manure, and we're putting it to use. 
Now, all we need is time.” 

Mr. Brodie states that a great deal 
of the credit for the success of his 
liquid manure spreader must go to his 
farm manager, W. L. Adcock, and to 
all the farm tenants and workers. 








Closeup of the rear of the spreader. The spreading mechanism can easily be cleaned if it 
clogs. 
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Conserve Soil With Oil Plants 


Archer P. Whallon 


Plants that produce essential oils take little from the land. 
Their organic residues can be converted into organic fertilizer. 


Photos by the Bureau of Plant Industry 


NE agreeable feature of the in- 
creasing diversification of Amer- 
ican farming through the introduc- 
tion of new crops and the discovery 
of new uses for old ones, is the fact 
that,many of these innovations are 
of a type that can build up rather 
than destroy soil fertility. With many 
of them, the marketed product, al- 
though often a high priced one, is 
small in bulk and light in weight, 
and takes but very little organic ma- 
terial from the land. Such ‘is the case 
with high priced seed crops, and 
particularly with drug and essential 
oil plants. It is reasonable to expect 
that for some years there will be an 
increase, both in the variety of the 
crops grown and range of territory, 
in cultivations of this type. New es- 
sential oil plants are continually being 
added to the list of American farm 
crops, but probably the larger value 
in every way, in cash returns and 
organic matter, will long continue 
to be with two of the oldest in culti- 
vation—spearmint and peppermint. 
Peppermint and spearmint are 
largely muck land crops, the former 
occupying much the larger territory, 
and return to the land relatively large 
quantities of organic waste that is as 
yet but little appreciated. Peppermint 
if the Michigan-Indiana territory is 
handled very much like the older 
method of making hay, that is, it is 
mowed, raked and bunched, and al- 
lowed to wilt or partially cure in the 
field. The mint is then hauled to a 
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still, the most conspicuous features 
of which are the tubs or tanks (usual- 
ly two, possibly eight or ten feet in 
diameter and sixteen feet high) look- 
ing very much like small silos. 

The partially wilted mint plants 
are tightly packed in these tubs, a 
cover firmly fastened, and then given 
a steam distillation of from a half 
to an hour’s duration. The steam 
drives off the essential oil, and it takes 
a lot of mint leaves to produce a 
little oil—there being no appreciable 
diminution of the mint plant follow- 
ing distillation. The spent mint is 
then lifted from the tubs in big 
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Peppermint, a prime conservation crop. 
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“curds” or “cheeses,” circular masses 
three or four feet thick and the di- 
ameter of the tub. 

The yield per acre of peppermint 
oil in Michigan and Indiana is usual- 
ly from twenty to thirty pounds, so 
it is evident that the product is a very 
concentrated one and there is prac- 
tically no loss of organic material. 
In the Oregon-Washington territory, 
the process is a little different, as the 
stills are larger, operate at higher 
pressures and handle the mint green 
about as fast as it is cut. The yield 
per acre in this western territory is 
also higher up to fifty pounds per 
acre, but there is, of course, the same 
vegetable residue. 

The spent mint plant as it comes 
from the tubs in these big circular 
masses is hot and steaming, wet, heavy 
and difficult stuff to handle. This 
spent mint, when spread out and 
dried, is good hay relished by sheep 
and cattle, but it is so wet and heavy 
and it is so difficult to tear the 
“curds” apart that not much use is 
made of it. I have worked a full day 





A mint still, showing a batch of mint being taken from a vat. 
out can be made into good fertilizer. 
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at spreading this compressed wet mint 
and have not spread more than 
enough to make a ton of dry hay. 
Many mint growers do not trouble 
themselves to haul their spent mint 
home from the stills and the still 
operators give the stuff away—with 
not enough takers. This means that 
the still operators will dump the mint 
residue on adjacent high land, often 
on sandy land that has not been work- 
ed and that they know will not be 
cropped for years. There it is left to 
decay, in these large thick masses, and 
probably at some future time it will 
be spread out and plowed under. It 
may stay just as it is dumped for five 
or six years—or seemingly, indefinitely. 
For the most part, the still men do 
not use their mint waste in any plan- 
ned project of soil improvement, their 
object being merely to get it out of 
the way. They dump it as thickly as 
possible and the field looks as thopgh 
it is covered with oversized hay cocks 
placed as close together as they can 
stand. This would be far too thick 
for spreading out and plowing under, 





The residue that comes 
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should that be attempted, and it 
would seem that more foresight 
should be used in handling the ma- 
terial. 

Of course, the one great handicap 


A dill plant at the stage for use in making 
pickles. 





Sweet basil leaves and flower spikes in the 
late blooming stage. 
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that prevents a better use of this 
mint waste is the difficulty of break- 
ing up and spreading the compressed 
material. One can imagine that it 
could be broken up with dynamite 
or blasting powder, or possibly cut 
apart with some designs of power 
saws, or that a pneumatic or air 
powered reciprocating blade hay 
knife would do the job. 

While the production of essential 
oils and distilled flavor crops is a 
minor specialized agricultural indus- 
try, it is certain of increase and fur- 
ther extension. There will be many 
more kinds of these flavor and drug 
plants grown, some adapted to re- 
gions where enterprises of the type 
are as yet unknown. This will follow 
from the fact that the beverage and 
food industries, canning, baking, 
candy, ice cream and others, are com- 
ing more and more to the use of ‘es- 
sential oil flavors in place of the 
crude drug, herb and seed flavors 
formerly used. 

The essential oil flavor is a stan- 
dardized sanitary product of definite 
and consistent properties, and can be 
accurately measured in the formula- 
tion of beverage and food recipes. 
The crude dried herb or seed cannot 
be so definitely measured, deterior- 
ates in storage, and from a sanitary 
standpoint is far inferior as it can- 
not be so completely protected from 


dirt contamination and insect infec-~ 


tion. One example of this change is 
the use of distilled dill oil by large 
cucumber pickle packers who former- 
ly used the dried herb. We may ex- 
pect a like change in the form of 
other flavors—celery, mustard, onion 
and garlic, possibly soon to follow. 

Among new entries in American 
essential oil crop cultivation are 
sweet basil in California and vetiver 
in Florida, and research with a com- 
mon goldenrod has produced an 
anise-like flavored oil of evident 
value. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Spacing multiflora rose plants one foot apart for planting with a single bottom plow. 


A Living Lasting Fence 


Jack Van Clute 


Growing a multiflora rose barrier requires plenty of patience, 
but a few year’s of waiting produce the world’s finest fence. 


Photos by the Soil Conservation Service 


LIVING, permanent fence com- 
bining beauty, utility and or- 
ganic advantage is fast becoming 
popular over two-thirds of the United 
States. The Multiflora rose, a native 
of Korea and Japan, has grown in 
popularity during the past ten years 
as a fence ending all fence worries. 
In a U.S. D. A. leaflet it is described 
by biologists Wallace L. Anderson 
and Frank C. Edminster as “The 
fence that makes livestock, soil and 
wildlife stay put.” 
In about five years the fence 
reaches a height of six to ten feet, is 
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from two to four feet thick, and does 
not spread from root stock. It may 
be trimmed, but that operation isn’t 
necessary. After the shrub reaches 
maturity it becomes more or less sta- 
tionary in top growth, requiring but 
a minimum of care. 

On best soils the height may be ten 
feet, with six-foot, umbrella-like canes 
hanging almost to the ground. If 
drooping canes touch ground they 
may take root, causing the fence to 
spread in thickness, a characteristic 
easily controlled by ground mowing, 
cultivation or grazing. Some seed 
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and nursery firms of the Mid-West 
and East describe it as an ornamental 


fence “turning kids and dogs,” but 
all agree that it’s a lasting fence for 
livestock, erosion control and sanct- 
uary for birds. The late Henry Field, 
pioneer seed and nursery man of Iowa 
and Missouri, declared “The fence 
turns every kind of livestock with the 
possible exception of some breachy 
old sow.” The U. S. D. A. says the 
fence will turn hogs if they are rung. 
And while the thorns are sufficient to 
turn livestock, they are too short to 
puncture tractor tires. The fence 
grows throughout the United States 
with the possible exception of the 
following areas: 

A narrow belt along the Gulf and 
south Atlantic seaboard, all of 
Florida, Montana, Wyoming, North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, north- 
ern parts of Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Maine, and the western parts of 
Nebraska and Kansas. It is being 
grown successfully in irrigated sec- 
tions of the Southwest and most of 
the cooler Northwest. On northerly 
fringes where winters are severe, cane 
tips may be nipped back, but new 
growths start in spring. 

During the past ten years the Soil 
Conservation Service has successfully 
experimented with the fence for ero- 
sion control, for contour fences be- 
tween cropland and pasture and be- 
tween fields for rotational grazing. 
“Living fences aid in better land use 
by keeping livestock from large gul- 
lies, eroding stream banks, farm pond 
areas, woodlands and other areas best 
suited for wildlife land,” say Ander- 
son and Edminster. 

Furthermore, the fence has been 
used effectively as soil protecting 
cover in places difficult to re-vege- 
tate, such as gullies, eroded slopes, 
mine spoil, highway banks and sand 
blows. In the New England states it 
has been used to stop sand blows, and 
in the Mid-West it has established 
cover on badly eroded, clay-pan soils. 
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However, the U. S. D. A. adds that 
in such places it can be hardly ex- 
pected to develop into a livestock 
fence. 


The fence attracts and protects 
wildlife, a big factor in insect control 
for the organic farmer. The maze of 
thorny branches protects birds and 
provides a natural nesting place. The 
rose fruit is also another enticement 
for birds. In fall and winter the fence 
is covered with red berries eaten by 
many species of song birds. Quail, 
pheasant, grouse and partridge also 
find the berries a source of food when 
fields are covered with snow. This 
feature makes the fence especially de- 
sirable around preserves, ponds and 
game refuges. 

With the multifora rose in full 
sway, what has been an unsightly old 
fence line becomes a thing of beauty. 
In spring and early summer the fence 
is a mass of small white blossoms 
with a pinkish tint, appearing for 
two or three weeks during April down 
South, and during early June in the 
northern part of the country. 


When one thinks of multiflora rose 
as a fence he is likely to think of the 
Osage-orange hedge. But the rose 
fence is unlike Osage-orange in that 
it requires no annual trimming and 
it doesn’t take up as much ground 
space. Moreover, unlike Osage-orange 
the multiflora rose roots do not crop 
up to reduce tillage and yields on 
adjacent ground. Otherwise, as a 
windbreak and snow fence the rose 
has the advantages of the old-fashion- 
ed hedge. 


In comparison with barbed and 
woven wire fencing with posts the 
cost of multiflora rose fence is only 
fractional. Quotations this past spring 
by Mid-West and eastern nurseries 
placed the cost of plants around one 
dollar per rod. Cost of labor in plant- 
ing is even less than for other types 
of fence, no staples are required, and 
no posts except at gateways. 
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@ Locolities where it can My Area in which multifiora is known to be adopted for use. in the 


probably be used with northern fringe of this zone, tops will be killed bock in occa- 
success on irrigated sionol severe winters but will not seriously hurt plantings 
londs. >A, Area in which multifioro is probably adapted for use but where 
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A chipping sparrow nest in a multiflora rose bush. Because of its red berries, eaten by 
many birds, and the fine cover it affords, the multiflora rose makes an excellent sanctuary 
for wildlife. 
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Multiflora rose hedge approximately 2,000 feet long. Planted on the contour in 1939 on 
the Stanley Sutton farm near Chestertown, Maryland. Now about six feet high, it shelters 
one bird’s nest every forty feet. 


Like other phases of farming, best 
results come with rose fences when 
soil is well prepared in advance. Fall 
or early spring plantings are recom- 
mended but in either case the soil 
should be conditioned in early fall 
by fertilization followed by plowing 
and harrowing a strip six to eight 
feet wide, with the fence row to go in 
the center of the strip. Best plants 
have a stem diameter of one-eighth 
to one-fourth inch, with well-branch- 
ed roots six to nine inches long. Cane 
tips should be pruned back, leaving 
only two or three buds, limiting the 
growth to that many shoots. 

Plants should be set about one foot 
apart. Incidentally, where care is 
taken in soil preparation and plant 
selection, the planting loss runs 
around five per cent, so slight that 
rt’s seldom necessary to replant. In 
case a plant fails to root, the gap can 
be remedied by bending over a cane 
of an adjacent plant and covering its 
tip with earth. The rooting tip soon 
fills the gap leaving no perceptible 
difference when the fence is livestock 
size. 
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In planting by hand, the hole 
should be large enough to accommo- 
date roots without cramping. The 
plow method of planting is much 
faster. A furrow is opened, plants 
set against furrow edge, and then 
covered by throwing the next furrow 
against them. 

Quickest planting method worked 
out by the Soil Conservation Service 
is a gang plow and two men. Plants 
are carried in a container on the 
plow, with a little water to keep roots 
from drying. One man operates the 
plow at a speed of about a mile an 
hour. The other man walks along 
and sets the plants against the edge of 
the overturned earth just back of the 
first moldboard, where -they are 
covered by the second moldboard. In 
this method it is advisable to follow 
up planting by running the plow or 
tractor wheel along the side of the 
row to pack soil around the roots. 

During first year the fence rows 
should be cultivated the same as any 
farm crop to keep out weeds and sod. 
In dry areas it may be necessary to 
water the rows periodically. 
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Fertilization is the same as for any 
farm crop, with organics the best of 
course. Mulching with straw, hay, 
sawdust or manure substitutes largely 
for cultivation and helps retain mois- 
ture. If plants are set in severely 
eroded places a mulch is especially 
valuable. 

There are but few signposts to fol- 
low in growing the rose fence, the 
first being a warning against herbi- 
cides. Most herbicides, including 
2, 4-D, kill multiflora rose. Livestock 
will browse on the fence only at cane 
tips, as the fast growing and harden- 
ing thorns quickly discourage them. 
Therefore planting can be successful 
between pastures if vigorous plants 
are used. On poor soils young plants 
must be protected from _ grazing, 
whereas on good soil it may be largely 
a matter of how quickly a barrier is 
desired. Usually the multiflora rose 
provides a livestock fence a year or 
two sooner if protection in the form 
of a barrier is provided the first few 
years, but its final development is not 
affected by such protection. 

Of course the organic farmer never 
burns trash. But in raising a rose 
fence he should take care that no 
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trash accumulates in the fence row 
lest it become ignited through care- 


lessness, especially roadside fences 
where passing motorists may toss 
lighted matches. While burning 


usually does not kill the plants, it 
destroys top growths, impairing the 
barrier effect for a year or two. An- 
other factor for successful growth is 
sunlight. The multiflora rose should 
not be planted in shady places. 

When once established the shade 
from a rose fence permits but few 
growths beneath, hence cultivation 
and care may be generally disregarded 
once the barrier reaches stock-turning 
size. 

Though the multiflora rose fence 
is a comparatively newcomer in 
American fields, experiments to date 
indicate that the small expense in 
cost of plants and time in setting and 
caring for rows is repaid many times 
over in years to come. The farmer 
will find that his fence worries are 
over, that he has a lifetime fence and 
that it helps control erosion and en- 
courages wildlife—in short, it fits 
right into the pattern of 6rganic farm- 
ing. 
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The Organic 
Experimental 
Farm 


Last month we showed you 
how to get to the Organic Ex- 
perimental Farm, located be- 
tween Allentown and Emmaus 
in eastern Pennsylvania. Here, 
this month, are several views 
of the things to see at the 
farm. We are looking forward 
to having many readers visit 
the farm this summer, and 
to fathoming the opinion of 
readers regarding our work. 
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These are some of the experimental plots 
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farm. Comparisons between chemical and organic fertilizers are being made on them. 
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A view of the odorless 
dropping pit on the experi- 
mental farm. Droppings 
accumulate on the bottom of 
the pit, which is cleaned 
once a year. Smell is 
negligible and there is no 
secret to the method. 


One of the fine Barred 
Rock roosters in the 
experimental farm flock. 





A Legume Tree Fertilizes Oranges 


Aubrey Williams 


The ailing citrus industry might do well to take a look at the 
leguminous Albizzia tree. Mr. Shockley likes it well enough. 


From the Southern Farmer 


HE closer you get to the orange 
industry, the less healthy it looks. 
Down on “the Ridge’’—the affection- 
ate term used for Florida’s orange 
country—farmers, bankers and mer- 
chants all tell you how half the 
industry has gone through bank- 
ruptcy during the last two decades 
and how orange property “worth a 
hundred thousand dollars” was sold 
fairly recently “for the fertilizer bill.” 
To an outlander familiar only with 
the long lanes of luscious green trees 
burdened with their golden fruit, 
such talk is at first unbelievable. But 
then, as the facts sink in, one begins 
to realize that a disaster is actually 
taking place. 


Like other segments of agriculture, 
the growing and marketing of oranges 
is a most complicated affair, full of 
contradictions, some men succeeding 
with the very methods that ruin 
others. 


But through all the confusion, I 
did find pretty general agreement on 
two counts. One was that something 
very definitely is wrong with the 
health of the groves. The other, that 
enormous amounts of fertilizer and 
insecticide seem necessary for proper 
production and that the staggering 
costs of these materials are the chief 
cause of bankruptcy in the industry. 

Given these facts, one inevitably 
comes up with what is perhaps a very 
vital question: Could it be that the 
present trouble with the orange in- 
dustry is due at least in part to the 
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current practice of FORCING pro- 
duction through the use of more and 
more fertilizers and insecticides? 
Many people in Florida are saying 
that the fertilizers now in general 
use have such great deficiencies that 
the trees develop weaknesses. And it 
is these weaknesses, so the talk goes, 
that have partially caused the great 
insect increase in recent years. 
These charges, by the way, are 
much the same as those currently 
being made in the cotton industry; 
namely, that the “mining out” of the 
soil with 4-10-7 is one of the major 
causes of high boll-weevil infestation. 


A Strange Tale 

One grower who thinks he has an 
answer to this whole bewildering 
problem is Byrum Shockley, of Avon 
Park, deep down on the Ridge. 

Shockley’s tale is a strange one. 
Just as we use grass legumes to help 
us grow corn, cotton, soy beans, etc., 
so he has been experimenting with 
leguminous trees in his orange or- 
chard! 

It all began many years ago. One 
day Shockley noticed that certain 
trees in a grove that he had taken 
over for the mortgage were in prime 
condition, despite the fact that they 
had received absolutely no fertilizer 
or care. Upon further investigation, 
the surprised Shockley observed that 
the thriving trees were being shaded 
by some Albizzia trees. At the same 
time, other trees in the same field, 
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Mr. Shockley, booster of the Albizzia 
legume tree. 


but not near any Albizzia trees, were 
in a yellowing and generally un- 
healthy condition. 

From this beginning, Shockley 
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started out on his search for the re- 
lationship between the Albizzia tree 
and healthy orange trees. 

In his experiments, Shockley made 
the following discoveries: 

1. That Albizzia planted in a ratio 
of 1-to-8 will prevent Frenching, a 
disease that causes the leaves of an 
orange tree to become variegated and 
the fruit to split. 

2. That orange trees planted near 
Albizzias withstand cold better than 
those away from Albizzias. (Shockley 
states that he is sure this is due both 
to the healthier diet given off by the 
nodules of the Albizzias’ roots and to 
the shade created by the Albizzias’ 
limbs and leaves. California growers 
have found that oranges on the 
North side of a tree—that is, the 
shaded side—withstand low tempera- 
tures better than those on the side 
exposed to the sun.) 

3. That oranges grown near Al- 
bizzias are sweeter than those grown 
elsewhere. 

4. That the cost of production is 
greatly reduced. “When we took over 
the grove,” Shockley says, “the fruit 
was costing us $1 a box to produce. 
When we sold the grove, it was cost- 
ing us 20 cents a box to produce.” 


Diet and Shade 

From these facts, Shockley has con- 
cluded that Albizzias provide a con- 
siderable number of foods needed by 
the orange plant that mixed fertilizers 
do not provide. However—and Shock- 
ley makes a great point of stressing 
this—leguminous trees are not a sub- 
stitute for fertilization; rather, they 
are a supplement. 

But, Shockley continues, by fur- 
nishing the orange tree with a more 
adequate diet and by giving it the 
shade which the industry had in its 
early stages, leguminous trees do en- 
able the orange tree to become strong- 
er and thereby more capable of 
throwing off insects and disease. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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The Secret of Large Corn Yields 


Do you want to average 139.5 bushels of open pollinated corn 
to the acre? Hf you do, follow the example set by Burt Neal. 


From the Mount Vernon, lowa, Hawkeye-Record 


EPRESENTATIVES from two 
hybrid seed corn companies 
have recently visited the Burt Neal 
and Son farm, a mile north of Mt. 
Vernon, to learn more about Mr. 
Neal’s open pollinated corn, which 
has produced an average yield of 
139.5 bushels to the acre during the 
last three years. 

The yields have been calculated 
on samples taken during each three 
years by different neighbors. They 
were weighed and moisture tests 
taken within an hour after being 
picked. Moisture test on Nov. 9, 1948, 
was 19 per cent, on Oct. 24, 1949, 
19 per cent and on Nov. 7, 1950, 15.16 
per cent. 

Average yield in 1950 was 120.9 
bushels, in 1949, 147.8 bushels and 
in 1948, 150 bushels. 


Samples sent to the State Chemi- 
cal Laboratory, Des Moines, show a 
crude protein of “11 per cent, crude 
fat 4 per cent, and crude fiber 2 per 
cent. This has been done without 
commercial fertilizer. A statement 
from a large grain buyer says that 
most corn will run about 9 per cent 
protein at 12 per cent to 13 per cent 
moisture. 

Mr. Neal and son Gordon are not 
in the seed corn business and are 
quick to explain that merely planting 
some of their seed may not produce 
the same results on another farm. 

An important factor in their de- 
velopment of seed corn has been a 
herd of Shorthorn cattle which have 
been inbred since 1912. 

“A livestock and corn program just 
must be planned together,” Mr. Neal 





The Neal cattle on pasture April 1, 1950. This heavy growth was plowed under and the 
field planted to corn that year. 
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emphasizes. “You need the livestock 
to use the legumes which build up 
the fertility of the soil in nature’s 
way. 

“Nature has shown us one and 
only one way to build and maintain 
soil fertility. That is by adding de- 
caying vegetable matter to the soil. 
Nature has also shown that some 
kinds of plants build soil faster than 
others. We refer to legumes. 

“Nature has also given us two do- 
mestic animals, namely the cow and 
sheep, who have the stomachs that 
can handle large amounts of rough- 
age, and that live and thrive on soil 
building crens. The goat belongs to 
the sheep tamily. 

“In addition nature has shown us 
the best food for man, milk, butter, 
cheese and their by-products, come 
from these two domestic animals. Al- 
so there are beef, mutton, leather, 
wool and other products from these 
animals. 

“In other words,” Mr. Neal com- 
ments, “It’s nature’s way of making 
a healthier, stronger people, a strong- 
er agriculture and her way of hand- 
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Burt Neal and his son Gordon standing before the rack holding their 1951 seed. 





ing to unborn generations a more 
fertile country than we now have. 

“Since nature has shown that in- 
breeding of animals intensifies the 
undesirable qualities as well as the 
desirable qualities, the answer is 
simple—inbreed them. Eliminate the 
most undesirable qualities and multi- 
ply and replenish the herd with the 
more desirable ones—those that use 
soil building crops to the best ad- 
vantage. 

“We can thus increase the acreage 
of soil building crops and reduce the 
acreage of soil depleting crops. As 
we do this we build soil fertility in 
nature’s way which has given us high- 
er yields both in soil building and 
soil depleting crops. 

The seed which produced the 139.5 
average yield is from a strain bred 
by Mr. Neal since 1903 when he pur- 
chased a bushel of Reid’s Yellow 
Dent seed. 

.The 240 acre Neal farm has 160 
acres under crop rotation. All 160 
acres have been in corn at least once 
during the three years and came un- 
der the yield check. 
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Compost from City Wastes 


Ehrenfried E. Pfeiffer 


Dr. Pfeiffer, who is now composting the organic wastes of 
Oakland, California, gives his views on this vast problem. 


From The Land 


OR years, first in Europe and 

then in this country, I have been 
impressed with the fact that the cities 
can make a considerable contribution 
‘to a farm and garden soil conserva- 
tion program. This can be done not 
only through a better salvaging of sew- 
age but by a conservation of organic 
matter through the composting of 
municipal garbage and _ industrial 
wastes. 

At present these unsalvaged wastes 
are enormous. For Greater New York 
it has been estimated that 114 pounds 
of organic waste a person a day are 
carried away, disposed of uselessly, 
eventually lost. Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, a city with which I am familiar, 
has a daily offal of 100 to 150 pounds 
of “pure” garbage from household 
kitchens and reservoirs. This garbage 
now is burned. 

Oakland, California, where I am 
now, has 300 to 400 tons of mixed 
garbage, about half of which is good 
for composting. And such is the situ- 
ation all over this country. Some 
places use incinerators; the cost of in- 
cineration is high; the fertility effect, 
nil. Other places collect separately 
the compostible garbage and trash 
on the one hand; the cans, bottles, 
broken hardware and chinaware, on 
the other. Some of the best of restau- 
rant and market refuse is used for 
hog feed. Little is used for compost 
to improve our soils. 

The stench and waste of garbage 
dumps, smoldering, presents a spec- 
tacle that does no honor to our mod- 
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ern “sanitary” civilizations. I recall 
as abhorrent many years ago the great 
trash piles surrounding Paris, France. 
These great unsorted piles of trash 
lay there until at length potatoes and 
other crops were dug out of a sort of 
soil that was mixed in with leftovers 
of an incomplete decomposition, in- 
cluding glass splinters and pieces of 
tin. Infection from internal parasites 
is a common occurrence in “soils” 
such as these. 

To compost city and industrial 
wastes disposes of the waste at a cost 
cheaper than that of incineration, 
and at the same time adds values in 
the form of additional organic fertil- 
izer for the farmlands. 

Organic matter not only adds to 
soil fertility by its colloidal nature, 
organic matter enables the soil to ab- 
sorb and hold moisture. Thus plant 
food is held in storage and soil life is 
enriched. On the average, the present 
organic matter in American soils has 
run dangerously low, around 114 per 
cent. Our virgin soil had from 4 to 
6 per cent of organic matter. 

This decline in our soil-capital, ex- 
pressed in terms of essential soil vi- 
tality, has rapidly declined over the 
last fifty years. And, as all conserva- 
tionists know, soils rich in organic 
matter withstand erosion. Fortunate- 
ly, plowing under green manuring 
crops has extended as a practice. But 
there is not enough animal manure 
to supply the demands for increased 
crop production. 

Theoretically, composting has al- 
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ways been considered a help to the 
farmer and has become a general prac- 
tice with the small gardener. In large 
scale operations, though, it has been 
considered complicated and expen- 
sive, more time-consuming than the 
commercial grower can afford. 

Greater New York could supply 
enough raw material for organic fer- 
tilizer for 230,000 acres a year; Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, for 12,000 -acres 
a year. All wastes of the country to- 
gether, recovered, could fertilize more 
than 4 to 5 million acres a year. Each 
one hundred tons of pure garbage 
could supply about 50 acres with fer- 
tility, if the compost could be pro- 
duced on a large scale and cheap 
enough so that the farmer could af- 
ford to buy it. 

The fertilizer manufacturer inclines 
to see in compost manufacturing an 
undue competition. Why? There is 
not enough fertilizer on hand, any- 
how, particularly in war time. Sec- 
ond, mineral fertilizer becomes more 
effective in organic soils. Third, the 
law which controls the use of plant 
food in soils says: plant food which 
is in the minimum, determines the 
outcome of a crop. This is the Law 
of the Minimum. If potash or phos- 
phate is deficient, one has to take care 
of it; likewise, if organic matter is in 
the minimum, organic matter has to 
be replaced. Besides the fertilizing 
effect of compost, there is also its 
value as soil amendment, as physical 
agent to improve soil structure. Or- 
ganically well supplied soils are fri- 
able, porous and easy to work. 

Several processes have been de- 
veloped in recent years to take care 
of all these questions and to trans- 
form city garbage into organic fer- 
tilizer on a large scale. The general 
idea is to inoculate the garbage with 
bacteria and ferments which hasten 
decomposition. One group of re- 
search men and industrialists ap- 
proaches the problem by means of 
digesters. The best known procedures 
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along these lines are those of Earp 
Thomas and of Eweson. Stockyard 
manure is digested in huge silos, with 
the addition of bacteria and with 
forced warm air (aerobic fermenta- 
tion). Others prefer cold fermenta- 
tion, or one where heat is generated 
by thermophile bacteria. This pro- 
cess has been developed to a certain 
extent in Germany and Italy, and is 
known there under the term “Edel- 
mistgaerung” (purified manure fer- 
mentation). 

In my view, that of a practical 
farmer who has to make a living from 
his farm, besides doing research in 
the human field for the last twenty- 
five years, I have been trying to work 
out a simplified fast fermentation 
method. This process is now applied 
in various commercial plants. The 
plant of the Compost Corporation of 
America, in Oakland, California, is 
probably the largest composting plant 
of municipal garbage now compost- 
ing in the U. S. A., if not in the en- 
tire world. A plant .in Brownsville, 
Texas, operates with a moderate 
quantity, mainly using packing house 
wastes. The process can be applied 
for large garbage disposal, as well as 
for small needs where only limited 
means are available. The Oakland 
plant has a capacity of 200 tons per 
day. 

The principal feature of the simpli- 
fied process is that not only stockyard 
and farmyard manure, but any type 
of garbage, including paper and card- 
board boxes, cannery wastes, granary 
sweepings and dust, brewery waste, 
sawdust, slaughterhouse and fish ref- 
use,—in short, everything but tin cans, 
glass bottles——metal can be broken 
down with the aid of selected and 
especially bred bacteria cultures and 
enzymes, after the material has been 
thoroughly ground up. 

At this plant the work goes as fol- 
lows: The garbage is collected in the 
customary way, in trucks containing 
everything: kitchen and home garden 
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refuse, market and restaurant left- 
overs, ashes, boxes, trash. It is dump- 
ed from the truck on a conveyor-belt 
for separation. Where a separated 
collection takes place already in town, 
the first phase can be omitted. Ex- 
cessive paper is whisked away with a 
suction ventilator, metal is picked up 
with a magnetic pulley, glass bottles 
and rags are removed. The sorted 
garbage is mainly organic vegetable 
matter, meat refuse and _ leftovers, 
boxes and paper. Paper helps to keep 
the compost loose and porous during 
the fermentation phase. The “pure” 
garbage is then dumped into a hop- 
per from which it is discharged onto 
the main feeding conveyor. All other 
wastes which are used in connection 
with the composting process, such as 
manures, any kind of industrial ref- 
use, weeds, straw, sawdust, bagasse, 
leaves are likewise added to the main 
conveyor. 


All hoppers and conveyors are auto- 
matically operated by one man from 
a central push button switchboard, 
who regulates speed and mixture. 
The conveyor feeds the proper mix- 
ture of all ingredients into the grind- 
er. While on the main conveyor, the 
mass is moistened in order to obtain 
the best moisture percentage for 
grinding and fermentation. During 
the grinding process the bacteria cul- 
tures are added by means of a sprayer 
under pressure. Very little of the bac- 
teria starter is needed to bring about 
great changes. The purpose of this 
addition is to break down organic 
matter and to transform the broken- 
down matter into humus. 

The grinder throws the pulplike 
mass on a conveyor to be deposited 
on the fermentation pile. No other 
handling is needed. The material be- 
gins to warm up within a few hours. 
After two days the fermentation is at 
its full height. According to weather 
conditions and the season of the year, 
the fermentation is completed in from 
nine to twenty-one days. No bad 
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odors arise; the process is clean and 
sanitary. Starter as well as compost 
has been injected into test animals 
without causing any troubles or dis- 
ease. 

The choice of the proper grinder 
is most important. The Oakland 
plant uses a Mitts and Merrill refuse 
grinder, with a capacity of 20 to 30 
tons an hour. 

The fertilizing value of compost 
depends among other factors, upon 
the content and nature of the original 
raw source material. A survey made 
of all commercial products in U.S. A. 
shows quite a variation in total, as 
well as in available NPK and other 
minerals, organic matter and mois- 
ture. The value of “good” compost, 
without additional corrections, is two 
to three times that of manure, while 
poor grades are below that of manure 
of the same moisture content. 


It is therefore suggested to sell or- 
ganic (compost) fertilizers with the 
analysis of their content, as outlined 
above, in order to enable the farmer 
to apply the proper amount to the 
acre. Compost can be used at advan- 
tage as side drill to row crops, in 
planting holes, seed furrows, or, when 
large amounts are available, it can be 
broadcast over the field like manure 
or fertilizer. The effect will be better 
if not plowed under too deep, but 
worked in shallow. 


For truck crops, nurseries, seed 
beds, transplantings, flats, the ma- 
terial is ideal, in order to promote 
intensive root growth, as well as to 
hold moisture. For crops not connect- 
ed with diversified farming practices, 
usually no manure is_ available. 
These, therefore, benefit the most 
from industrial composting. Areas 
where there is little livestock, as is 
usually the case near big cities and 
industrial centers, are the most in 
need of organic fertilizers. For these 
the market is right near the door. 
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Herefords Make 
Bigger Oranges 


Elmer T. Peterson 
From the Oklahoma City, Daily Oklahoman 


YEAR or two ago the west 

coast correspondent of the Wall 
Street Journal told of the gradual 
shrinkages of oranges—a mysterious 
phenomenon that is causing no end 
of worry to the California citrus grow- 
ers. 

Oranges are getting smaller and 
smaller, sometimes approximating the 
puny dimensions of golf balls. Mean- 
while, of course, the orange growers 
have had to fight insect pests and 
other handicaps. 

Since oranges are becoming more 
and more popular as an item of vita- 
min-rich diet, this concerns people 
everywhere. 

The Champion Brothers of Red- 
lands have an orchard of 1,000 orange 
trees. They, too, were worried as they 
saw their crops shrink to unprofitable 
volume. 

In the midst of their worries, they 
happened to get hold of a book by 
Sir Albert Howard which told of the 
remarkable effects of the use of com- 
post in the production of all types 
of vegetable life, so they started on 
a new tack. 

One of their first steps, strange as 
it may seem, was to buy a herd of 
Hereford cattle. When you read what 
follows, you may say, “Now I’ve heard 
everything.” 

In the Mississippi valley, when a 
man acquires a herd of Herefords, 
it is taken for granted that he is chief- 
ly interested in the production of 
beef. The by-product which litters the 
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barnyard and pasture is often ignored 
completely. Not so with the Cham- 
pion Brothers. Their sole objective 
was to acquire that by-product, which 
was mixed with straw, old hay, weeds, 
vegetable garbage—in fact almost any- 
thing in the way of refuse except 
bottles and tin cans. The composting 
process takes place in large boxes, and 
after the process is completed, the ma- 
terial is spread under the trees and 
worked into the soil. In this process 
the Herefords furnished the “yeast.” 

There is a vast amount of scientific 
research back of that proposition. 

In recent years it has been estab- 
lished beyond the shadow of doubt 
that the body of a vegetarian animal 
produces secretions and accomplishes 
laboratory processes which add enor- 
mously to the health and nourish- 
ment of the soil, for the production 
of other crops, in the “cycle of life.” 

In one sense this is*not new. The 
use of manure as fertilizer is as old 
as history. But only in recent years 
has it been known that the decom- 
position of manure, together with 
other organic matter, generates the 
production of a whole series of micro- 
organisms, including moulds, spores, 
bacteria, etc.—likewise it generates or 
transmits hormones, vitamins, en- 
zymes and other substances necessary 
to healthy growth of animal life. 
Furthermore the compost transmits 
various minerals and trace elements 
whose values have become known 
only in recent years. Earthworms 
thrive in this environment and add 
greatly to the fertility of soil. 

So what happened to the Champ- 
ion Brothers? The orange crop in- 
creased enormously, so that they now 
get 1,500 on trees that formerly pro- 
duced only 500. The size increased, 
so now they get big, juicy oranges 
that are so well put together that they 
keep much longer than the ordinary 
fruit. 

Perhaps the most marvelous thing is 
that they have no more pest problems. 
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Tips on Using Rock Fertilizer 


You can save money and get quicker results by learning how, 
when, where and why to apply the ground rock fertilizers. 


HERE'S a lot to knowing how 
to use rock fertilizer. 

Phosphate rock, granite dust, green- 
sand and ground limestone are all 
good fertilizers and it’s hard to go 
wrong with any of them. All but 
limestone can be applied in practi- 
cally any amount without giving 
your soil too much of a good thing. 
You have no side effects to worry 
about, no poistns are built up in 
the soil and the soil texture is im- 
proved rather than damaged, as is 
the case when chemical fertilizers are 
used. 

And, of course, you don’t have to 
worry about putting on fertilizer 
every year, because rock fertilization, 
being natural, lasts for years. 

But there are tricks to the use of 
rock fertilizer that will make it pay 
its way sooner and with more effec- 
tiveness. 

The first thing to learn is to be 
root conscious. The roots of crop 
plants literally wrap themselves 
around the grains of rock fertilizer, 
excrete their natural plant acids, and 
in that manner unlock the plant food 
that the fertilizer contains. 

You can easily see that if you want 
to get the effect of your rock ferti- 
lizer quickly you should put it on a 
plant that has thousands and thou- 
sands of fine roots. Rock fertilizer 
put on a crop with relatively heavy 
roots, though, will become available 
and probably without any reduction 
in profit over the iong run. But you 
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get quicker action with finer rooted 
plants. ‘ 

Legumes are ideally adapted to 
rock fertilization. Their roots are 
numerous and they are heavy feeders 
on the nutrient-rich silt particles in 
the soil. The fact that legume roots 
sometimes penetrate as deep as 30 feet 
indicates how great is the subsurface 
activity of those nitrogen gathering 
plants. 

Roots of legumes also increase soil 
aeration and water absorption, and 
they stimulate the activity of bac- 
teria. They add large amounts of 
organic matter to the soil. Organic 
matter, as it decays, releases acids 
which help make the rock fertilizer 
available. That’s another reason why 
legumes are effective users of rock 
fertilizers. : 

One of the most important points 
in favor of putting ground rocks on 
legumes is the fact that legumes are 
nitrogen producers. Rock fertilizers 
supply almost all the essential plant 
nutrients but nitrogen. Therefore, 
when they are used with legumes 
there is a balance achieved of food 
the plant needs. 

I have now convinced you that it is 
good to put on rock fertilizer before 
planting legumes. What other steps 
can you take to get the most out of 
your fertilizer dollar? 

Putting organic matter in your soil 
is important. That can be done by 
growing legumes, as was pointed out 
above. 
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The many fine roots of the clover in this photo would make good use of vock fertilizer. 
Plants with complex root structures are best suited to rock fertilization. 


But you will also want to take 
other steps to get the organic matter 
and organic acids that rock fertilizer 
should have to work quickly. 

One thing to remember is that 
fresh organic matter—raw manure 
and newly plowed down green ma- 
nure—is more effective for releasing 
rock fertilizer nutrients than decayed 
organic matter. The reason is that it 
is the vital action of decaying or- 
ganic matter that does the work of 
releasing soil and rock nutrients. Or- 
ganic matter that has already decay- 
ed is rich in bacteria and nutrients 
in itself, but its period of intense 
decaying vitality has passed and it is 
of less use as a stimulant to rock 
fertilizer. 

That is one reason why compost 
made in heaps is not as valuable as 


compost made in the soil (sheet com- " 


post). The decaying period of organic 
matter is valuable and _ profitable. 
Why not let it take place in the soil? 

The combining of rock fertilizer 
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with raw organic matter is also im- 
portant when your soil has an alka- 
line tendency. Rock fertilizers be- 
come available more slowly on alka- 
line soil. But you can circumvent 
that difficulty by mixing the ground 
rock with fresh manure before apply- 
ing it to the soil. 

It is even better if you let the ma- 
nure and fertilizer mixture heat up 
in piles for a few weeks or a month. 
By that time the acids produced by 
the decaying manure will have made 
available the nutrients in the ground 
rock. 

Farmers in acid soil regions will 
also want to mix ground rock ferti- 
lizer with their manure, especially if 
manure must accumulate for a while 
before being spread. The practice 
pays off in greater effectiveness of 
both the rock and the manure. Phos- 
phate rock tends to prevent the es- 
cape of nitrogen when it is spread 
on manure. 

The Russians have large deposits 
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SOIL TESTER 
FOR THE HOME GARDENER 


1. 






It is easy to test with this new Home 
Simplex Soil Tester which gives amazing 
results. Provides soil and tissue tests 
for nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and 
acidity. Equipment and solutions re- 
placeable. Only $6.50 complete. Other 
Simplex Soil Test Outfits $36, $25, and 
$16 F.0O.B. Cleveland. 


THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 








Box 2742-Y Cleveland 11, Ohio 








ORGANIC FARMERS! 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertili- 
zer quicker, better, easier, cheaper from waste 
.. leaves, garbage, etc.... (reduces garbage 
without odor!) ...Activates, conditions and 
sweetens soils...Many other uses. Organic. 
Bacterial. Odorless. Trial size for 425-Ib. 
compost, $1., 1350 Ib. size, $2., 3 ton size, 
$6.99 prepaid. 


MONTGOMERY WARD G CO. Catalogs - 











Order your copy today! 


THE LIVING SOIL 
by Lady Eve Balfour 
FRESH and valuable review of 
the principles that underlie 
the organic method, with special 
emphasis on the research linking 
food, health, and the soil. 
Packed with striking data, fasci- 
nating to read. 270 pages; 38 photo- 
graphs. $4.00 
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of phosphate rock in their country 
and they have experimented with the 
combined use of the manure and 
rock. (See the article ‘Fertilizer 
Teamwork” in the May, 1950, issue of 
The Organic Farmer. It contains the 
complete story.) One experiment with 
potatoes conducted in a dry year pro- 
duced the following results: 

Potatoes raised on unfertilized soil 
yielded 97 bushels to the acre. When 
manure and phosphate rock were in- 
troduced separately, the yield was 
145 bushels to the acre. Finally, when 
compost of manure and phosphate 
rock together was applied, the yield 
increased to 158 bushels per acre. 

So you can see that knowing how 
to squeeze every bit of effectiveness 
out of rock fertilizer means a lot. 

One other point that should be 
considered is the placement of ferti- 
lizer. Obviously, rock fertilizer should 
not be mixed with or applied at the 
same time as lime. The alkalinity of 
lime hinders its action. 

But there is a way to apply lime 
and rock fertilizer at the same time, 
safely. Spread the phosphate rock, 
granite dust or greensand on top of 
the soil before plowing. Then plow 
it down. After the rock fertilizer has 
been buried by several inches of 
earth, you can apply the dime on the 
surface without any fear of the two 
getting together. You then have an 
earth and fertilizer sandwich. 

A final point to remember is that 
rock fertilizer should not be just 
broadcast on the surface of the soil 
and allowed to stay there. Disk or 
plow it in. 

Using rock fertilizer is not risky or 
difficult, especially if you follow 
those few simple and basic rules. 
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*Has everything in one package 
Agricultural Slag Forms its Base 
BASIC BLEND $2.25 FOB Plant 


Write for descriptive pamphlet and full price list 


J. & G. SALES COMPANY, Fullerton, Md. 
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Sandy Soil Responds 


To Organic Farming 


William P. Coleman 


Soil is never too bad off to show the effects of added organic 
matter and other natural practices. It pays you back in the end. 


——_ to the belief of some 
A experienced farmers, sandy soils 
will respond to the practice of organ- 
ic farming. I am not referring to 
already fertile sandy loam, but what 
are called apparently worthless sand 
barrens that are found in some sec- 
tions of the country, on which only a 
sparse growth of milkweeds or moss 
will exist. These sand barrens can 
be transformed into fertile soil and 
in many instances have been built up 
within a few years so they will yield 
bumper crops of potatoes and other 
foodstuffs. 

“That’s a lot of bunk,” said one 
sixty-year-old tiller of the soil in 
reply to the foregoing statement. 
“That belongs to the tall stories book, 
because that blow sand is nothing 
but mineral grits and it hardly grows 
sandburrs. How will you get a crop 
of clover or even rye started?” 

I told him what one man did only 
a few years ago on a quarter section 
of sand barrens that he bought for 
$15 an acre. Everyone told him he 
was crazy to sink $2400 into 160 of 
the poorest acres within 50 miles. He 
was a fairly young man, an experi- 
enced farmer and a student of agri- 
culture. He had restored fertility to 
scores of acres of worn-out farmland 
and believed that the same principles 
would apply to the sand barrens, and 
determined to prove his theories were 
sound. 

There was some quack grass, a 
heavy infestation in some sections, so 
he started in early summer to eradi- 
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cate it by going through the acreage 
with a disc in different directions. He 
went completely through it from 
north to south, then a week or so later 
from east to west, to break up heavy 
sod. Then he went through with a 
spring tooth harrow a dozen times or 
more to break loose the persistent 
quack roots and bring them to the 
surface to dry and die. 

Early the following spring, the en- 
tire 160 acres was drilled into buck- 
wheat at the rate of one and one-half 
bushels to the acre. This is a very 
generous rate of seeding. The buck- 
wheat came into full bloom around 
the latter part of July and was then 
about five feet tall, and just right for 
plowing under. 

The buckwheat was turned under 
promptly and the soil harrowed a few 
times. About the middle of August 
the land was drilled to rye at the 
rate of three bushels per acre. This 
is more than twice the customary rate 
of planting. The rye reached a good 
height in spring and was plowed 
under, then the ground was worked 
down for alfalfa. Alfalfa was seeded 
at the rate of 12 pounds to the acre 
and it made a fair to middling stand. 
The alfalfa was clipped once in 
August and allowed to lay on the 
ground. The following year, the al- 
falfa was plowed down and the field 
was planted to potatoes, which pro- 
duced a very good yield. 

This man can now raise from 500 
to 350 bushels of potatoes on what 
was formerly sand barrens. Can’t you 
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do as well or even better on land that 
has a better fertility. rating? Of course, 
you can. 

“It isn’t necessary to use the same 
crops as I did,” said this farmer, “but 
there should be some legumes in the 
rotation, such as alfalfa or sweet 
clover. It isn’t so much the crops you 
plant and turn under as green ma- 
nure, but it is extremely important 
that the crops be planted at the 
proper time and that they are plowed 
under at the proper stage of growth. 

“Rye should be planted about the 
middle of August so that it makes 
a good growth before the ground 
freezes. If the growth above ground 
is heavy, you know that the root 
system is well developed also. You 
get your best growth in the fall, 
therefore you can plow it under 
earlier in the spring before it drinks 
in too much soil moisture. For greater 
tonnage of green matter and the bene- 
fits of nitrogen gathering legume, you 
can seed vetch with the rye.” 

You can expect good crops the 
following year after using this soil 
building program or if your land is 
not too run-down, you can get good 
returns from one year of rye and some 
legume such as alfalfa or sweet clover. 
Isn’t it worth while? 

Don’t follow this as a permanent 
program, for it is merely a quick way 
to restore humus to a depleted soil 
so that you can get profitable crops 
the following year. For permanent 
soil maintenance and build-up, you 
should plan on a long term rotation, 
somewhat as follows: 

First of all, have your soil tested. 
If it needs lime, spread the proper 
quantity and work it into the soil. 
The soil should be kept at a pH of 
6.5 for legumes and row crops. 

The first year, if your soil is too 
poor to grow alfalfa, seed it to one 
of the clovers, such as white or yellow 
biennial sweet clover, mammoth or 
crimson clover or vetch. If you use 
vetch, you can seed it alone at the 
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rate of fifty pounds to the acre; it 
will be easier to handle later if plant- 
ed with rye, seeding forty pounds of 
vetch and a half bushel of rye. About 
fifteen pounds of sweet clover will 
be right per acre. 

The second year, plow under in 

spring and keep the land worked un- 
til about June 15th, when you can 
seed it to alfalfa and brome grass. 
Use about six pounds of alfalfa and 
from one and one-half to two pounds 
of brome grass. You can seed from the 
15th to the 30th of June. 
_ In the third year, mow the hay 
crop and let it lay on the ground. 
This usually calls for two cuttings at 
the customary seasons. Do not make 
a third cutting as the roots must have 
plenty of time to store food before 
winter sets in. 

Now in the fourth year, mow again 
at the usual time. Sometime in the 
first week of August or at the latest 
before August 10th, double-disc the 
crop into the ground. Work it over 
a time or two with the disc until 
August 20th, when you will drill in 
from 2 to 214 bushels of rye to the 
acre. You could add from fifteen to 
twenty pounds of vetch to this, if you 
like. 

The fifth year is your cropping year 
in which you will get returns from 
your organic farming program. Plow 
under the rye early so as to conserve 
soil moisture, and at the proper time 
plant your potatoes or corn or what- 
ever crop you had in mind. 

You can crop again in the sixth 
year, but you should get the field 
back again into the soil building ro- 
tation at the end of the season or 
before. If you have row crops such as 
potatoes or corn, you can broadcast 
a legume at the last cultivation, or 
use the rye-vetch combination. This 
will give you a green manure crop 
to turn under the following year. 

There it is—a four year soil-build- 
ing program and in the fifth and 
sixth years you can cash in on it. If 
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you had your place divided into four 
equal fields, you could keep the land 
under rotation year in and year out. 

If you keep accurate records of 
your costs, perhaps you will be 
frightened at the cost of following 
this program. But, you can cut your 
program and follow it on a smaller 
scale until you can see results and 
become justified in your own mind 
that it will pay. If you originally 
planned to build-up twenty acres at 
a time, try ten acres or even five. 

Remember, it is not so much the 
crops you use for green manuring as 
the proper time to plant and the 
proper time to plow or disc under. 
Get your crops in to gain the benefit 
of early rains and plow them under 
at the right stage to conserve soil 
moisture. 

A sandy loam is usually good soil 
if it has been properly managed. If 
it has been allowed to run down, it 
will quickly respond to the foregoing 
programs. 

Sandy soil can not produce good 
crops if it lacks humus, for humus 
or decaying vegetable matter not only 
provides plant foods for other crops 
but also acts as a reservoir to hold 
rain water where crop roots can reach 
it. Humus also serves to aerate the 
soil and keep it from packing hard; 
it keeps soil warm and aids in quick 
germination of seed. 

People will tell you that rye or 
buckwheat is hard on the soil. That 
is true if you plan to remove the 
grain crops and straw, but not when 
you return the complete vegetation 
back underground. These crops can 
be liked to fire which will keep you 
alive in subzero temperatures through 
the warmth it gives, but it can also 
destroy you if your clothes catch fire. 

Two neighboring farmers once dis- 
cussed the various organic farming 
programs, and one was all for it be- 
cause he was tired of working hard 
every season to produce from 20 to 
25 bushels of corn per acre. 
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These 4 mete Books 
Will Help You Keep Healthy 


SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by 
J. |. Rodaie. Treatise on how to own ' how to 
eat this vitamin-rich food. . 50¢ 


SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. |. Rodale. Ex- 
plains simple rules for avoiding a oes con- 
ditions of neuritis caused had — exerted 
during sleep. = ; 35¢ 


NATURAL BREAD edited by j. |. Rodale. Dis- 
cusses health-giving values of a. and ce- 
reals made with ay sereneel stone- 
ground grains. : 35¢ 


CANCER: CAN IT BE PREVENTED? by J. |. 
Rodale. Startling facts about its causes and 
prevention. ; f 50c 


Total value $1.70 
BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $1.35, a saving of 20%! 


Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-6, Emmaus, Pa. 


And subscribe now to PREVENTION Magazine, 
$3 annually. See advt. in this issue. 








For every gardener and farmer 
who reads the Scriptures, here 
is a reverent and inspiring book 





Farming & Gardening 
in the Bible 


nn By Alastair 1, Mackay —$ 


In hundreds of beautifully retold anecdotes 
and quoted passages from the Scriptures, Com- 
mander MacKay presents the agricultural back- 
ground of the ancient peoples of the Middle 
East, their horticulture, their cattle, their or- 
chards, their vineyards. Fascinatingly recreates 
the rural background of ancient Hebrew life. 
280 pp. $3.00 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-6, Emmaus, Pa. 
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FOR RESULTS PLUS 


USE ACTUMUS 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
The simplest way of applying the 100% or- 
ganic method and it is fool-proof. On grow- 
ing crops apply ACTUMUS in liquid solution 
from drums or barrels from a truck or thru 
the irrigation system. This will boost the 
crops and all organic materials in the soil. 
For 2nd crops or later sowings and plantings 
spread dry ACTUMUS along grooves. Place 
seeds or plants right on it before covering 
with soil. If soil is dry, water with a solu- 
tion of ACTUMUS. Odorless. Cannot burn. 
ACTUMUS all by itself is sufficient. No 
other materials needed. Try it and convince 
yourself, 

Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeae 
V4-lb—$1.25, -lb—$2.25, 1-Ib—$4.25, 
5-Ib—$17.50 postpaid. In BULK 20-ib—$48, 
100-ib—$200. Bulk discounts to Com- 
mercial Growers G Farmers. Write for free 
information to 

ORGANIC oe 
P.O.B. 820 Pittsfield, Mass. 
LUCKIE ORCANIC CARDENS 
Sumneytown Pike Kulpsville, Pa. 
Dealers’ & Distributors’ enquiries to: 
FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP. 
1270 Broadway New York 1 














EKarthworms. . 


After years of breeding a more hardy Earthworm has 
been produced. It now can be placed directly in the 
soil without that fatal effect that the older type of 

Domesticated Earthworms were afflicted with. This 

NEW EARTHWORM will make it’s home in your 

soil immediately. 

Thi® is the Earthworm you have been looking for. 
300-400 Earthworms $3.00 
650-800 5.00 
1000-1200 as 7.00 

Prepaid East of Mississippi River, West thereof add 10% 

Full instructions with order. 
Write for our catalog on 
Organically Crown Plants and Bulbs 


; Fullerton, 
Organic Gardens yee’; 


DWARF SIBERIAN KALE 


Organically grown seed. Order now from Blake Farm 
Seeds. Price One Dollar per pound, postpaid. Send 
check or, money order (No stamps please). Descriptive 
folder of this vitamin rich food and soil, improving plant 
mailed with each order. 


BLAKE FARM SEEDS 
P. 0. Box 1601 Cincinnati |, Obie 


oo organic FARMIN 

OF ORGANIC GE 
ActivO makes rich, activated compost-ferti- 
lizer quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from 
waste, leaves, garbage, et (reduces gar- 
bage without odor!) Activates, conditions 
anc sweetens soils Many other uses. Or- 
ganic. Bacterial. Odorless. Trial size for 
425-lb. compost. No. 71-1025, $1, 1400 Ib 
size. No. 71-1030, $2 


SEARS, ROEBUCK G COMPANY Catalogs; Stores 


























cial emblem of organic farm- 
ers. Excellent for club members or for 
individual use. Price 50c 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-6, Emmaus, Pa. 








“We've got some idle land, both 
of us,” he said, “‘so let’s try it out on 
five or ten acres. It might enable us 
to add more livestock and thus in- 
crease prolits.” 

“You try it,” the other replied, 
“and if it pans out, I'll really go to 
town on the program. I'll be pretty 
busy as it is and don’t want to waste 
time on something that isn’t sure.” 

The ambitious one went ahead on 
the buckwheat, rye, alfalfa rotation 
on five acres, and put the land into 
field corn the following year. Using 
his own open pollinated corn seed, 
the crop had a fine color, continued 
to grow through a very dry spell in 
July and produced large uniform 
ears. The field was husked by hand 
and the yield was a trifle over 40 
bushels to the acre. 

“Looks more like luck to me,” said 
the doubting Thomas. “Let’s see if 
you can do it again next year.” 

He did it again the following year 
on the same five acre field, and in 
the meantime had another ten acres 
coming along on the quick build-up 
plan. Within a few years he had his 
entire farm coming along on the four 
year rotation, had more than doubled 
his livestock and was well on the road 
to prosperity. 

His procrastinating neighbor still 
hasn’t put even one acre into a soil 
building program and finds it a little 
harder each year to make ends meet. 

Some people won't repair or paint 
a house or barn when just a few 
minutes of time and a few cents 
would do the trick. It is the same 
way with soil that is let go too long. 
Eventually it will cost much more in 
time and money to do what should 
be done today. 

A farmer who uses some type of 
quick soil build-up program in this 
year of 1951, can count on a good 
crop of corn or other item in the 
season of 1952. Surely that isn’t too 
long to wait for returns! 
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Soil Building With Alfalfa 


Benjamin Manz 


In your search for a good green manure crop don’t overlook 
alfalfa. It may not be spectacularly new, but it’s efficient. 


LOYD MAY, a farmer of Port 

Huron, Michigan, says, it pays 
to plow down alfalfa. His reason is 
a five ton increase in sugar beet yield. 
Talk to a sugar beet man about yields 
increased five tons an acre and he'll 
invite you for dinner. Even if you 
don’t raise sugar beets it’s a lesson 
worth learning. 

Here’s how it happened, as report- 
ed in Sugar Beet Journal. May plant- 
ed 9.7 acres of beets. On four acres 
a foot-high growth of alfalfa was 
plowed down first. The rest of the 
field had corn in it the previous year, 
alfalfa before that. May says he hated 
to see it plowed down, but when he 
saw the difference in yield he de- 
cided it payed. The part of the field 
following corn made about 16.5 tons 
an acre, which is way above average. 
The part green manured with alfalfa 
made about 22 tons an acre, a 30 
per cent increase and twice the state’s 
average. 

The Sugar Beet Journal reports 
further that other farmers in the 
area, hearing about such a high yield, 
are planning to try plowdown alfalfa 
ahead of beets. 

Probably the yield was affected not 
only by the top growth plowed down, 
but also by the nitrogen fixed by the 
legume. The decaying roots also pro- 
vide a supply of gradually available 
nutrients. Tilth is usually better after 
a hay crop because the soil has been 
protected from splashing of rain- 
drops. The top growth is rich in 
nitrogen and rots quickly, giving the 
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crop that extra push. Alfalfa is a 
good soil improver, and a top growth 
of it plowed down makes it worth 
much more. 

How much good alfalfa does to 
your ground depends a lot on how 
you handle it. Following are a few 
points to consider if you want to get 
the most out of your crop with the 
best effect on the land. 

1. Inoculate seed as_ insurance 
against improper nodulation. If your 
alfalfa plants don’t have the right 
kind of lumps (nodules) on their 
roots nitrogen will be taken from the 
soil the same as in a corn crop. Nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria are sometimes 
present in the soil, sometimes not. 
Since inoculation of the seeds can in- 
crease hay yields as much as 200 per 
cent (Illinois tests) and the cost is 
only about a dime an acre for the 
inoculant it would seem wisest to al- 
ways inoculate, even though it isn’t 
always necessary. 

2. Lime to the proper pH. Neither 
the legume bacteria nor the alfalfa 
can do their best in soil that is too 
acid. I know one farmer who is spend- 
ing more money for lime because 
he feels it does his crops more good 
than fertilizer. He raises good alfalfa, 
and many of his neighbors do not. 
If you don’t correct the acidity, better 
plant legumes like alsike or red 
clover, which are more acid tolerant. 

3. Apply plant food. While alfalfa 
can take nitrogen out of the air, it 
is a heavy feeder on other soil nutri- 
ents. Applications of phosphate and 
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potash rock where needed pay off 
well. Fact is alfalfa is not suited to 
building up very poor soils. Alfalfa 
grows on good land and keeps it good. 
Manure your land and build it up 
with other crops to the point where 
an alfalfa crop will pay before you 
can expect it to be a soil improver. 

4. Keep your stands only one year 
if soil improvement is your main ob- 
jective. If you grow it mainly for 
feed you'll find it more profitable to 
keep it several years, providing the 
stand holds, because the cost of seed- 
ings will be reduced. Alfalla does 
most of its good by the end of the 
first hay year, though. If you’re build- 
ing up for a grain crop and don’t 
care too much about the hay it may 
not pay you to keep it the second 
hay year. 

5. When plowing up alfalfa sod the 
furrow slice should be two inches less 
in width than the plow will turn, to 
prevent any of the large roots from 
slipping by uncut. A little care at this 
point may prevent it from becoming 
a troublesome weed in the next crop. 


First Year Green Manure 


There has been some talk, and 
some publicity, about the use of al- 
falfa as first year green manure. In 
this system alfalfa seed, usually a 
southern non-hardy strain, is sown in 
the spring with small grain or is 
broadcast in wheat. Under the right 
conditions it will make a substantial 
growth till fall. Some then plow it 
under late in the fall; others wait 
til spring. The benefits of this are 
of course apparent—more organic 
matter and more nitrogen. 

A second look, though, may reveal 
that this one year routine isn’t as 
good as it could be. Sweet clover for 
soil improvement is managed the 
same way. Illinois Agronomists O. H. 
Sears and W. L. Burlison, in their 
Extension Circular Sweet Clover for 
Illinois make the statement that sweet 
clover has no superior as a soil build- 
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er. And they know what they are 
talking about. 

It is well to remember that sweet 
clover is a biennial crop, whereas al- 
falfa is a perennial. That is, sweet 
clover is a two year crop; alfalfa may 
live many years. Each fall alfalfa 
stores a supply of food in its roots to 
help it live over the winter and get 
a start in the spring. That’s why 
pasturing or clipping too late may 
destroy an alfalfa stand (food is 
manufactured in the leaves). Sweet 
clover stores a large amount of food 
the first fall and seeds the second 
year. When you plow up sweet clover 
in the spring, when it is a year old, 
your crop then gets the benefit of 
this food. To get the most out of al- 
falfa you leave it for one hay year. 

It is possible that alfalfa would do 
more good than sweet clover under 
some conditions and on some soils. 
C. J. Willard of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, in An Ex- 
perimental Study of Sweet Clover, 
gives figures on first year yields of 
hay with various legumes. In this 
experiment (figures for one year 
only) Hubam sweet clover produced 
the most forage, white blossom sweet 
clover was second, red clover third, 
and alfalfa fourth. The nitrogen fixa- 
tion for each of these legumes would 
not necessarily be in the same ratio 
as the forage produced in the seedling 
year. 

Another thing to consider is seed. 
Taking this year’s prices as an ex- 
ample (sweet clover ten to twelve 
dollars a bushel, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia alfalfa around twenty dollars 
a bushel) it would seem considerably 
cheaper to buy sweet clover. 

Some farmers, however, object to 
sweet clover, claiming it persists as a 
weed. Others are having trouble with 
the sweet clover weevil. There’s noth- 
ing wrong with alfalfa as a green 
manure and some farmers are making 
good use of it. 

If you decide to try alfalfa for 
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green manure, buy southern seed or 
imported South African or Argentine 
seed. It’s cheaper and makes a good 
growth the first year, even though 
it won’t always survive a_ severe 
winter. Mixing in some red clover 


seed would probably be an improve- 
ment. Each will do better under some 
conditions, so you may stand a better 
chance of more producing “trash” by 
planting both. And be sure to inocu- 
late. 





Books 





Fertility Farming 


The following is a chapter from Fertility Farming, a 
new book by Newman Turner, a leader of English or- 
ganiculture. Copies of the book can be obtained by 
sending $2.24 plus postage to the publisher, Faber & 
Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Square, London, W. C. 1. 


HEN I came to Goosegreen 

Farm the first calf born was 
dead. Disease was already master of 
the farm. Was I to be man enough 
to face such a master and turn his 
efforts to my own advantage? I 
thought I was, but disease drained 
the resources of the farm for nearly 
five years, ruining nearly two herds of 
cattle in the process, before I reached 
a position of stability in the health 
and production of the farm. 

In February, 1941, with an agricul- 
tural training at university, and the 
experience gained from working in 
agriculture all my life, | took on the 
management of the farm. (Subse- 
quently I rented it, then I bought it.) 
My training had been orthodox, and 
although my ideas had been modified 
by contact with, and experience of, 
the value of natural methods of farm- 
ing and livestock management, policy 
was controlled by the owners of the 
farm, so the methods of the man who 
had farmed the place for the twenty- 
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five years previous to 1941 were more 
or less continued. 

The cattle had lived and produced 
milk on the same pastures for genera- 
tions. The hay that the mowing pas- 
tures produced could better have 
served the purpose of wire, for all its 
nutritional value. Arable crops were 
heavy enough, as crops grown with 
ample artificial manures at first are, 
but a variety of crop diseases were 
evident and showing signs of increase. 
The cattle were good milkers as com- 
mercial herds go, as well they should 
have been, for their main article of 
diet was purchased imported concen- 
trated high-protein feeding stuffs, 
upon which the cows were forced to 
the limit of their capacity to produce 
milk and calves. The more milk the 
cows gave, the less natural bulky food 
they were allowed to eat, and what 
home-grown food they had was raised 
with artificial manures. 

Governed by the instructions of the 
committee representing the owners, 
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1 farmed on orthodox lines. We pur- 
chased all the artificials that could be 
got, and by placing orders with several 
tirms got rather more than our share, 
much to my subsequent regret. We 
tried to be good farmers according to 
orthodox standards, and our reward 
was a trading loss of £2,000 for two 
years during the good days of war, 
abortion in 75 per cent of our cows, 
50 per cent of our total stock reactors 
to the tuberculin test and a large 
acreage of corn ruined with smut and 
take-all disease with chocolate 
making bean growing impossible. 

When at the beginning of 1943 I 
had the opportunity to take the farm 
over on my own, I knew that half the 
cattle were barren and that I had a 
long history of disease to tackle. But 
I had faith in nature. The fact that 
not all the cattle had succumbed to 
contagious abortion and tuberculosis 
led me to believe that disease was not 
primarily caused by bacteria, but that 
it was the result of deficiency or ex- 
cess of wrong feeding and wrong man- 
agement, with bacteria only a second- 
ary factor. Nature provides the means 
of combating all the disease that any 
living thing is likely to encounter, 
and I have discovered that bacteria 
are the main means of combating dis- 
ease and not the cause of it as we 
had formerly believed. 


spot 


So I decided to get my farm and its 
livestock back to nature. I would ma- 
nure the fields as nature intended; I 
would stop exhausting the fertility 
of my fields and give them the re- 
cuperative benefit of variety. My 
cows would no longer have to act as 
machines, with compound cakes going 
in at one end and milk and calves 
coming out at the other. I would re- 
turn them as nearly as possible to 
their natural lives. The more natural 
parts of their diet—leys, green fodder, 
other bulky foods and herbs—would 
be assured and adequate quantities 
insisted upon before any concentrates 
were fed. All the food the cows and 
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other livestock received would be 
home grown, on land filled with farm- 
yard manure, compost and green crop 
manure. 

Artificial fertilizers, which had left 
my soil solid and impossible to live 
in for almost any form of soil life, 
were dispensed with entirely. Not 
only because I was at last convinced 
of the disaster they had brought upon 
me, but because I could no longer 
afford to buy them. 

There was not enough ordinary ma- 
nure to go around. But with the 
rapid ploughing up programme that 
the poor grass made necessary, and 
the consequent increase of arable acre- 
age, straw was accumulating. Instead 
of tying up the cows in the winter 
they were given freedom and turned 
loose in yards, being milked in a milk- 
ing parlour. Quickly the straw stacks 
diminished, not in smoke as so often 
happens on so-called progressive farms 
these days, but, by way of the cattle 
yards, they grew into tons and tons of 
compost which went to produce whole- 
wheat to grind into flour for bread, 
whole oats and beans to be ground 
for cattle food, and fresh greenstuff 
for all living things on the farm—soil, 
cattle and men. 

This kind of farming restored life 
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to a dying farm. Everything on the 
farm, from the soil teeming with life 
and fertility, to the cows all pregnant 
or in full milk, and to the farmer and 
his family full of energy and good 
health, acclaim the rightness of this 
policy. 

My neighbors have, of course, ques- 
tioned the financial wisdom of such 
a system of farming. They said that 
labour for composting would be 
higher than the cost of buying and 
spreading artificial fertilizers, and 
yields could not possibly compare. 
Costs certainly did appear to increase, 
for it seemed that we spent more time 
about the manure heap, and spread- 
ing the compost, than ever we did 
about handling artificial manures. 
But when it came to be worked out, 
the extra cost was nothing; for the 
men were engaged on the manure 
during wet weather, and at times 
when there was no other productive 
work for them to do. Previously we 
must have wasted a good deal of time 
on worthless jobs, when now all our 
spare time was building up fertility 
at no extra cost. I shall show in this 
book how it is possible for the average 
medium-sized farm to be self-support- 
ing in fertility, and consequently free 
of disease, with less capital outlay, a 
reduction in labour costs, and an im- 
mense saving in the cost of manures 
and veterinary and medicine bills. 

But though there was a reduction 
in costs, there was a marked increase 
in yields. My threshing contractor 
tells me that my yields are not equal- 
led in the district. Yet all my neigh- 


bors boast that they use all the arti- 


ficial fertilizers they can lay hands on. 

But it is not in increased yields, or 
in costs that I measure the success of 
this organic fertility farming, though 
these things are important in times of 
economic stress. It is the health of all 
living things on the farm that pro- 
claims nature’s answer to our prob- 
lems. From a herd riddled with abor- 
tion and tuberculosis, in which eight 
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GLAUCONITE 
POTASH MINERAL 


CAN BE USED NOW ON 





GROWING CROPS 


ORCHARDS, GOLF 
COURSES, LAWNS, 
PASTURES 


This safe source of Potash (and numerous 
trace elements) supplies enough nutrients 
to meet needs of growing crop. Remains in 
ground—benefits next year and years to 
come. Also holds and makes available min- 
erals already in the soil. Insoluble in distilled 
water yet absorbable by plants. Write for 
nformation and prices (FOB Medford, N. J.) 
We also carry AA quality PHOSPHATE ROCK 
and AGRINITE. 


National Soil Conservation, Inc. 
Dept. OF-6, 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Organic 
Gardening 


It’s a beautiful 64-page monthly maga- 
zine, profusely illustrated, which con- 
tains many articles on how to increase 
the vitamins in your vegetables and the 
beauty of your flowers, without the 
use of chemical fertilizers or poison 
sprays. Use only materials obtainable 
free or at nominal cost! 

Order your subscription NOW and be 
ready for summer gardening. A year’s 
subscription is $3, two years $5, three 
years $7, five years $10.50. Send no 
money—jot your choice on a postcard 
and you will be billed. Write to Organic 
Gardening, Box F-6, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Interested in 
learning to 





Let these three books start you off 
on the right path... 


The Word Finder 

by J. I. RODALE 
A new invention in word-finding 
which augments the synonym book. 
It contains lists of hundreds of thou- 
sands of words. If you have a noun 
it finds an adjective or verb to go 
with it. If you have your verb it 
gives a suitable adverb to collab- 
orate with it. It also indicates 
coupling words for adjectives. Mirac- 
ulously transforms literary styles. 
1350 double-column pages, thumb- 
indexed. $6.50 


The Word Bank 
by S. BASESCU 


A new type of synonym book. Quick- 
ly helps you find the right word. In- 
valuable for building your vocabu- 
lary. 216 pages, large type. $3.00 


Short Story Writing 

by F. ORLIN TREMAINE 
Step-by-step guidance by popular ed- 
itor and author. Includes complete 
short story with analysis. Adopted by 
U. of Vermont. 240 pages. $2.75 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. F-6, Emmaus Pa. 


WATCH 2.@ 
THIS SPACE 








For announcement of our 
mineralized and enriched 
goat’s milk .... 


Healthful and déli- 
cious from goats 
raised organically. 
Write for more in- 
formation. 





Capri-Lee Dair 
Pennsburg R. D., a. 














years ago few calves were born to full 
time, and those few that reached due 
date were dead, I can now walk 
around sheds full of healthy calves, 
and cows formerly sterile, now heavy 
in calf or in milk. I have advertised 
in the farming press for sterile cows 
and cows suffering from mastitis and 
have bought many pedigree animals, 
declared useless by vets, given them a 
naturally grown diet, and a period of 
fasting, herbal and dietary treatment 
which I have discovered to be effec- 
tive in restoring natural functions, 
and they have subsequently borne 
calves and come to full profitable pro- 
duction or had their udders restored 
to perfect health. Cows that have 
been sterile for two and three years 
have given birth to healthy calves. 
On the orthodox farm there is no 
hope for these cases, and the animals 
are slaughtered as “barreners.” But 
nature intended the cow to continue 
breeding into old age, and if treated 
as nature intended there is every 
chance that her breeding capacity can 
be restored. I considered my pedi- 
gree Jersey cattle worth keeping and 
bringing back to production, and if 
I could buy similar animals with 
which others had failed, it was also 
doing good to myself as well as the 
condemned cows; and it has paid me 
both financially and in moral satisfac- 
tion. I have cows aged fourteen to 
twenty years which, after being sterile 
for years, have given birth to strong 
calves and milked well afterwards. 


In the process of all this work I 
have experimented with the use of 


. herbs, in the treatment of animal dis- 


ease, and discovered ways in which 
this science can be of use to the farm- 
er in a fix with disease. I shall say 
something about such treatment in a 
part of this book, but I should stress 
at the outset that the main purpose 
of my book is to demonstrate the 
simplicity and effectiveness of farming 
by the laws of nature; and above all 
to show that it can be done on the 
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poorest of farms, by the poorest of 
men. 

Such restoration of a dead farm is 
an achievement worth any man’s ef- 
forts, and success within the reach of 
any farmer who will turn back to 
fertility farming, and eschew the “get- 
rich-quick” methods of commercial- 
ized science, which are in fact a snare. 





Conserve Soil With Oil Plants 


(Continued from page 26) 


Chemists of the food flavor, cosmet- 
ic and perfumery trades still have 
to acknowledge that they cannot 
quite duplicate the good qualities of 
the natural plant products with syn- 
thetics of mineral origin, and that 
even vegetable synthetics are not 
quite the real thing as nature makes 
it. Seemingly, natural essential oils 
are to hold their place in the prepara- 
tion of the better grade food and 
cosmetic products for all time. 

All the essential oil crops, although 
they may not now be so handled 
that they return vegetable matter to 
the soil where they were grown, real- 


ly do not involve the destruction of 
any vegetable mattef and fit very 
well into organic plans of farming. 





A Legume Tree Fertilizes Oranges 
(Continued from page 35) 


So runs Byrum Shockley’s theory, 
and he now feels that he has had 
enough in the way of results to justify 
putting the whole undertaking out- 
doors and letting others judge it for 
what it’s worth. 

Assuming the theory is a good one, 
how workable is it commercially? The 
answer to this is that, while Albizzia 
trees are not too plentiful now, they 
can be grown plentifully. And with 
the life of most orange trees getting 
shorter and shorter, and with new 
groves being put out all the time, it 
would certainly seem that a wide trial 
could be made. 

Orange men by their own admis- 
sion are desperate. Shockley’s scheme 
may prove to be just a straw for 
them to snatch at. But on the other 
hand—it may be a lifesaver. 

The Albizzia tree, or mimosa, can 
be purchased from southern nurseries. 








NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Ideal for Organic farming and gardening. 
Western Farm Chemical Company 


Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 
Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 
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GIANT + MEATY « CLEAN 
200z .00-5 ibs 3.00 





Hulled *LOO ib -3 ibs $2.70 
Fresh packed — POSTPAID 
FREE: organic food 
specialties guide 
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Jersey Farmers Paid 
To Use Rock Phosphate 


Farmers in Somerset county, New 
Jersey, will be paid $8.00 a ton for 
using rock phosphate if they make 
application before December 31, 1951, 
and if they use it according to the 
directions of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

This is an important step forward 
in the field of organic agriculture. 
Rock phosphate has been recognized 
as a suitable fertilizer by an agency 
of the government. 

However, this subsidy of the use 
of rock phosphate is being tried on 
only a trial basis this year. The 
response to the government’s offer to 
the farmers of Somerset county, 
though, has been good, and it is 
hoped that New Jersey and other 
states will extend the subsidy. 

Whether or not the program ex- 
pands depends a lot on public re- 
action to it. Why not get in touch 
with your local conservation repre- 
sentative and tell him that you would 
like to see rock phosphate subsidized 
in your community. 


Chemical Farmers Pay $250,000 
For Sand to One Company 


One of our correspondents jokingly 
remarked to a fertilizer company’s 
representative that farmers spend a lot 
of money for sand when they buy 
chemical fertilizer. The fertilizer sales- 
man came right back with the state- 
ment that his own firm received a 
quarter of a million dollars for sand 
sold in fertilizer to farmers in the 
Northeast in just one year. 

That’s an awful lot of money to 
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spend for something that won't do 
you any good. 

Other fillers besides sand are added 
to chemical fertilizers. Clay, Fuller’s 
earth, cheap limestone—or anything 
heavy for that matter—is put in to 
stretch out the expensive ingredients. 

Of course, the chemical farmer who 
keeps his eyes open can avoid paying 
too much extra for sand and other 
filler. But the organic farmer doesn’t 
have any such worries at all. 


Organic Matter Prevents Disease 


In an article on organiculture in 
Think magazine, published by Inter- 
national Business Machines, Leonard 
Wickenden presents a good argument 
in favor of the power of organic mat- 
ter to cure the soil’s ills. Here is 
what he says: 

“Agricultural science is full of re- 
ports from different parts of the world 
on the cure or control of plant dis- 
eases solely by the addition of organic 
matter to the soil. 

“One of the most dramatic demon- 
strations was made by Dr. H. C. 
Young of the Ohio State Experiment 
Station. He was called in by the 
sugar beet growers who were in dis- 
tress because black-root disease had 
cut their yields from eighteen tons 
per acre to five. After months of in- 
vestigation and experiment, Dr. 
Young succeeded in raising the yield 
as high, in some cases, as twenty tons 
to the acre, and reported that con- 
trol of the disease was possible with 
the use of ample manure or other 
organic matter to plow under. In 
claiming that organic matter cures 
or prevents disease, its advocates 
seem to be in a strong position.” 
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The Soil and Health 
Foundation Needs Your Help 


Recently, the Soil and Health Foun- 
dation, directed by J. I. Rodale, has 
embarked on a policy of subsidizing 
scientific research by agricultural col- 
leges all over the country. So far, 
several colleges have begun to work 
on projects that will soon throw more 
light on the organic method and its 
application. 

The benefits of this research will be 
felt by all farmers everywhere. But 
you who practice the organic method 
and want to know more about it will 
benefit most. 

Right now, our pressing need is for 
more money to give as grants to col- 
leges wanting to do this research. 

Today, millions of dollars are being 
given to the agricultural colleges by 
the chemicals-in-agriculture industries. 
Somehow, we must balance the scales 
so that the flow of information from 
the colleges will be more unbiased. 

Any contribution you wish to make 
will be welcome. Every cent will be 
given as grants to research institu- 
tions, as the Soil and Health Foun- 
dation is strictly a non-profit organ- 
ization and no money is paid out in 
salaries. 

We will be glad to send informa- 
tion about past experiments done by 
the foundation to anyone interested. 
The address of the Foundation is 
Emmaus, Pa. 


Please Watch for 
Organic News Items 


The news items and clippings on 
organic subjects that our readers have 
sent to us have always been very help- 
ful. We do not have the resources 
ourselves to search out all the items 
of interest to organic farmers that 
are published in all the thousands of 
newspapers and magazines in this 
country. 

If, in the course of your reading, 
you see something that you think 
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WORM SECRETS REVEALED 





NOW IN SECOND EDITION 


complete story of farming 
with earthworms 

CONTENTS: ‘Advertised worms vs. Native 
Earthworms; The worm composting pit; 
Kinds of manures, how much and why; Pre- 
paring fodder materials for worm compost- 
ing; ‘eter and leaves, some good, some 
bad; Lug boxes taboo and why; Don't 
“Plant” worms in soil and why; Chlorinated 
water, good or bad?; Hatchery method of 
worming farm or garden; Attracting mass 
emigration of Native Earthworms; Acid 
neutral or alkali, which?; Holding the proper 
pH; Why worms leave beds on rainy nights 
and how to stop them; Pest control and 
many other problems fully treated. 

oan that will save you money. Send Dollar 

i to: 


Worm Secrets Revealed 
Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama 


















, Used by leading mole con- 
, trol specialists. The safe 

Z eure way. Can't poison soil 
Va Gaver your earthworms 
Works in “any type of soil. Single traps, at 
dealers or direct, $2.85 postpaid) FREE— 
Mole control pamphlet. Nash Mole Traps. 
R. R. No. 1, Scotts, Michigan. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 


ROTOTILLER 
_.. OWNERS 


AUTOMATIC DRIVES Installed 
on your rototiller; the operator is able to 
turn the machine VERY easy with ONE hand 
at either end of the row, as the DRIVES 
‘free’ one wheel or the other when turn is 
started and lock the ‘free’ wheel into FOR- 
WARD driving position when turn is com- 
pleted and BOTH wheels drive forward until 
another turn is started. The “Hard-to-stop” 
BI-6 and B1-7A models can be stopped 
‘On-the-spot’ when the rofotiller is equipped 
with AUTOMATIC DRIVES. Rototillers with 
reverse gear units turn under their engine 
power, all the operator has to do is to 
operate the FORWARD and REVERSE speed 
lever and follow the handlebars around. Oil 
leaks from sides of the transmission case can 
be stopped with our special oil seals if in- 
stalled with the DRIVES. For literature or 
demonstration see your local rototiller dealer 
or write to 


AUTOMATIC DRIVE CO. 
P. O. Box 555 Saginaw, Mich. 
DEALERSHIPS open in good territory. 
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Enlarge Your Organic Know-How 
With These 10 Tempting Booklets 


THE DOCTOR’S ATTITUDE TOWARD‘ FERTILI- 
ZERS. What they think of the organic ~ 7 


od. Contains a aia from a U " 
Senate Hearing. 60c¢ 
MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Com- 
prehensive List of Compostible Materials Oc- 
curring in the Home and in Industry. This 
book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Na- 
ture’s way. It defines the composition of each 
material and what each substance contributes 
in plant nutrients to the soil. " - $e 
THE t ag? IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, 
a km A magnificent summary of the 
organic an for those who desire to change 
to home-made organic fertilizer. . 80c 
QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAK- 
ING by Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for pro- 
ducing compost WITH OR WITHOUT animal 
manure. $1.00 
THE FORMATION ‘OF VEGETABLE MOLD 
THROUCH THE ACTION OF WORMS by 
Charles Darwin. Contains the most important 
parts of his classic on the ease, with 
other articles. 4 60c 
OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM iw George S. 
Oliver. Deals with the importance of the 
earthworm to gardening. Truly a friend to 
man. $1.00 
a+ fy ao — ANSWERS ON COMPOST ed- 
ed by J. |. Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A 

po A for AA... . making. 35¢ 
COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by . & 
Rodale. The only book of its kind ever pub- 
lished. 35¢ 
DEBATES IN HOUSE OF Lorbs. Deals with 
the advisability of forming a Royal Commis- 
sion to check on the Sir Albert Howard meth- 
od of farming. 45¢ 
THE ORGANIC METHOD on THE FARM by 
J. |. Rodale. Large-scale composting: odorless, 
laborless chicken-house; field crops and or- 
chards. Describes new organic method. $1.00 
Total value $6.65 

8 Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 


ONLY $5.32, a saving of 20%! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-6, Emmaus, Pa. 


CC CCCC CSS ee ee eees eee eee eee Ee Eee eee EEE: 


MIN -A-MAR 


(MINERALS FROM SEA) 


Send $1.00 for | lb. Sample (Postpaid) 


FINE GRIND DEHYDRATED SEAWEED 


Price List Up to Carload 
SCOTCH ORGANIC SERVICE 


P. 0. B. 531 SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 








Say: 
“I saw it advertised in 
The Organic Farmer 











would interest us, please don’t hesi- 
tate to send it our way or to tell us 
about it. 

Your reward will be small—just a 
thank-you note—but our thanks will 
be sincere and you will know that you 
have done us a real favor. 

Right now, we have a special rea- 
son for asking you to keep us in mind 
when doing your reading. The 
Organic Farmer has just begun a 
campaign to publicize organiculture 
in the newspapers and magazines of 
the nation. We are sending out hun- 
dreds of copies of short articles that 
can be used in any publication read 
by farmers—or even by city people 
interested in the soil. 

The course of this campaign could 
be guided more securely if we knew 
just where the material we send out 
is being published. That is where we 
need your help. You will be able to 
recognize The Organic Farmer items 
by their emphasis on organic princi- 
ples. 

Readers can also help us by asking 
their local newspaper editor to pub- 
lish these items. We will be glad to 
send any reader a few mimeographed 
copies which can be given to nearby 
publications. 

Please get in touch with us if you 
can help. 

R. R. 








2, 4-D Sprays on Some Weeds 
May Lead to Poisoning 


Farmers and ranchers are warned 
of the dangers of grazing or feeding 
cattle or sheep on certain 2,4-D-treated 
crops and weeds. 

Some plants may build up increased 
amounts of potassium nitrate as a 
secondary response to the action of 
2,4-D which has been sprayed inten- 
tionally or accidentally in the vicinity, 
says Jess Fults, botanist with the Colo- 
rado A & M College Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
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Poultry 





New light has been shed on the 
use of grit for chickens. A report 
from the Ohio Experiment Station by 
D. C. Kennard and V. D. Chamberlin 
contains data on the use of limestone, 
oyster.shell, granite and silica grit in 
experiments with large numbers of 
chickens. 

Conclusions reached by the authors 
were: 

Chicks fed an all-mash starter for 
the first two or three months did 
not need an insoluble grit. Chicks 
fed an insoluble grit didn’t gain any 
more and ate slightly more feed. 

Growing chickens fed whole grains 
need grit. In the experiments the 


chickens that received granite grit 
made six per cent better gains with 
seven per cent less feed per pound 
of gain when whole grains were fed. 

Layers need insoluble grit. Those 
that received granite grit laid 6.3 per 
cent more eggs with 4.4 per cent less 
feed per dozen eggs. 

Silica grit gave better than twice 
as many additional eggs as did granite 
grit in comparison with layers re- 
ceiving no grit. 

Limestone grit was as good as 
oyster shell, providing it was of the 
right grade. Limestone must be 90 
per cent or more calcium carbonate 
(Ohio poultry feeding grade). The 
use of high magnesia limestone re- 
sulted in less eggs and weak egg 
shells. 

Be sure to feed both an insoluble 
grit and a calcium supplement, either 
limestone or oyster shell. 








trace elements. 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 





Gilman, IIl. 





THE KEYS 
MORE PROFITABLE Farming and Gardening 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE has 10 major and 11 trace elements. 
KAYLORITE (GLAUCONITIC MARL) has 18 major and 30 


LET’S GO ORGANIC 
With these two organically-recommended products—and 


Hoover Soil Service 





Phone 70 











Get Your Neighbor Doing It! 


Start Others on the Road to 





Better Farming Without Chemicals 


The Organic Farmer will be glad to send you 25 or 50 free sub- 
scription booklets that you can use to induce your friends to subscribe. 
Through a coded coupon we can trace every subscription to your efforts 
and pay you a commission for it. Request them from The Organic 


Farmer, Dept. A, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Bug Catcher 


The Nisbet Bug Catcher, pictured 
above, is an interesting piece of 
equipment utilizing a new concept 
of insect control. It literally vacuum 
cleans insects into a cloth bag instead 
of killing them with poisons. Tests 
made by the company have shown 
that it is superior to sprays. The 
machine is going to be tested this 
summer on the organic experimental 
farm. 

A. R. Nisbet and Sons of San 
Angelo, Texas, also makes a grass 
seed harvester that works on the 
blower principle. It is a selective har- 
vester, removing only the mature seed. 
The company will be glad to send you 
information about it. 


Low Price Shredder 


A hand-operated shredder that fills 
the need for a low-priced machine is 
being offered by Mac Engineering 
Co., Lewisburg, Pa. It sells for $38.00 
without the motor. Price is $54.00 
with a one horsepower motor. 

The Meco will handle all kinds 
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of stems, including woody stems, up 
to a half inch in diameter. Several 
runs are necessary on leaves. 


Spreader 


Phosphate rock, marl, lime and 
other ground rock fertilizers can be 
spread faster and more evenly if a 
spreader is used. The Hercules Steel 
Products Corp., Galion, Ohio, may 
have what the organic farmer is look- 
ing for in its Model F-55F agricul- 
tural spreader. 








The 
spreads all kinds of agricultural soil 


Hercules, pictured above, 
conditioners—wet or moist. An all- 
steel two chain drag conveyor moves 
the material at a uniform rate from 
bottom of the welded steel hopper- 
type body to the discharge throat. 
From here the material is dropped 
onto diagonally cut distributor plates 
and is moved along the entire length 
of the discharge arms, falling uni- 
formly just above the ground level. 
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In addition to its value to the 
farmer, the Hercules would be a val- 
uable asset to the dealer in organics 
as it would enable him to distribute 
his materials directly to the customer's 
field. 


Automatic Drive 


An automatic drive for Roto- 
tillers is available from the Automatic 
Drive Co., P. O. Box 555, Saginaw, 
Michigan. The drive is a simple 
mechanism that can be installed in 
about an hour using only a wrench, 
pliers and file. 

The automatic drive, according to 
the manufacturer, permits the oper- 
ator to free-wheel at both ends of the 
row without using thumb levers, 
wires or other gadgets as the drives 
free one wheel or the other auto- 
matically when turn is started and 
lock into positive forward driving po- 
sition when turn is completed. There 
is no waiting for coil springs to wind 
up or other complicated parts to get 
out of order or adjustment. 

The reverse model Rototiller, with 
automatic drive installed, turns itself 
under engine power, the manufac- 
turer points out. All the operator has 
to do is operate the Reverse and For- 
ward speed lever. Turning the stand- 
ard model is easily done with one 
hand. The Automatic drive also per- 
mits the operator to stop the B1-6 and 
B1-7 models “on the spot.” 


Greenhouse 


Greenhouse gardening means plants 
and flowers the year ‘round. Lord 
& Burnham of Irvington, N. Y. and 
Des Plaines, Ill., offers a line of Orlyt 
greenhouses ranging from the lean- 
to at $210 on up. 

A free booklet on the Orlyt green- 
house can be obtained by writing to 
Lord & Burnham at either address 
and asking for booklet No. 27-F. 
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Prevention 
magazine 


DON "T miss the special Polio 
issue ot J.1. Rodale’s new health 
magazine. 

Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While the 
research on which it ts based comes 
from orthodox M.D. sources, only 
findings of a truly preventive char- 
acter are used. Every tssue contains 
amazing surprises, demolishing scores 
of harmful fallacies affecting our 
daily living. 

A year’s subscription is $3, two 


years, $5, three years $7, five years 
$10.50 You need send no money 
—jot your choice on a_ postcard 
and you will be billed. Write to 
Prevention, Box F-6, Emmaus, Pa. 





List your organic foods FREE in the 


ao FOOD 


DIRECTORY 








If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 

An up-to-date issue of the ORCANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 

Organic Food Division 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-6, Emmaus, Pa. 








GRASS CATTLE 


Feeder Angus and Hereford Steers and Heifers, cars 
arriving weekly. Also large selection good state Year- 
ling Dairy Heifers and Grass Calves. 

One Head Or A Carload. 

0. V. DOELL, East Lake Rd., Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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Classified rates (2¢ a word. Minimum, 25 words. or $3.00. 
~___ FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS POULTRY 
FINELY POWDERED TENNESSEE ROCK PHOSPHATE GUINEA CHICKS for sale. PEARL WHITE, Lavender 
(Florida in carloads), also Greensand. Prices April issue and crosses, hatching every week. All breeders blood 


Informative literature. H. R. LEFEVER, Spring Grove, 
Pa. (at Stoverstown, 





tested. Free circular. LEWIS COTTRELL, R. 
Sloane Ave., Trenton, New Jersey. 








York County) 
Natural, 


finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to feed 
the soil and replenish fertility. Write MIDWEST PHOS- 


BEAUTIFUL CHICKS. U. S. APPROVED PULLORUM 
CLEAN. Thousands weekly. Twenty breeds chickens and 











PHATE COMPANY, D'Arcy Building, Joliet, Illinois, or turkeys. Write us. We answer. RHODES HATCHERY, 
NORMAN OLDT, Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. Spencer, W. Va. - 

HIGHEST GRADE POWDERED TENNESSEE, FLORIDA CEESE 

AND WESTERN GOLDEN-GLO PHOSPHATE AVAIL- GEESE. GOSLINGS, goose e998. Safe shipment any- 
ABLE FOR IMMEDIATE OR FUTURE DELIVERY. where. Bulletins, magazines on breeding. hatching, rear- 
QUALITY GUARANTEED REQUEST LITERATURE ing, marketing. PEYTON GOOSE FARM, Route 2D0, 
AND PRICES DELIVERED TO YOUR’ STATION Duluth, Minnesota. 

DEALERS WANTED. EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 

COMPANY, JOLIET, ILLINOIS BOOKS G PUBLICATIONS 





HOOVER'S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and lowa—Col- 
loidal contains 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite 
—18 major, 30 trace elements. Build rather than stimu- 





late soils. HESPER SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, 
Fremont, Nebraska. 
EQUIPMENT __ 

BOOMS WAGON UNLOADER Inexpensive Easily at 
tached to your present wagons. Variable speeds; unloads 
5 tons in 7 to 14 minutes. Write today. BOOMS SILO 
CO., Harbor, Mich. = : 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere. 28 Volt DC 
Generators, for electric welding $33.00 each Free 


information. LEWIS SHORT, Dept. OF, Burton, 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT—Immediate 


Kansas. 
delivery of light 


weight pipe Complete systems including pump fit 
tings and sprinklers. Featuring famous and _ exclusive 
McDowell automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers 
a little over 3 acres. LUNDQUIST CO., INC., Putnam, 
Connecticut. : 

tat a4 __ EARTHWORMS : 7 
EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use. 16 years Ex 


perience. Information Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 
Reasonable Prices. No failures Following Our Methods. 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Ga. 





MODEL BOX SETUP, including 700 mature SOILUTION 





earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid. FINE 
FOR BEGINNERS. Instructions. NATURE’S SOIL 
BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 








EARTHMASTER SYSTEM for earthworm breeding. Suc- 
cessful methods developed by author of “‘Harnessing the 
Earthworm.’’ Valuable information bulletins mailed free 
EARTHMASTER t SYSTEM, Dept. 25, El Monte, Calif. 


EARTHWORMS at WHOLESALE—5000 or 10,000—Very 
lowest prices BOOKLET, and free plans of ALL 
WEATHER WORM HOUSE mailed. WM. BARNARD, 
2121 Vanderbilt Lane, Redondo Beach, Calif. (Dept. 0.F.) 


DR. OLIVER’S SOILUTION WORMS. BREEDERS. 100 
worms—$1.00; 500—$3.00; 1000—$5.50. Prepaid. Live 
delivery guaranteed Quality pays. WIZARD WORM 
RANCH, Donalsonville, Ga. 


HELP? BLIND, NAKED, AND TOOTHLESS though my 
workers be, they will for you add, subtract and multiply— 
add soil fertility, subtract human labor, and multiply 
production. Start organic gardening and farming with 
expert top soil workers. red EARTHWORMS. $4.00— 
1000; $3.50—5000 up. WIGGLE WORM WORKS, Somer- 





























FREE—Send for FREE LIST of BOOKS on HEALTH, 
DIET, VEGETARIANISM, Nature Cure. We can also 











supply books on all subjects and in all languages. THE 
HEALTH GUILD, {17 West 48 Street, Dept. G, New 
York City, 19. 9 ad 

USED BOOKS at Large! Send for Free List. DANIA 


BOOKSHOP, 37-64 79th Street, Jackson Heights, N.Y. _ 
SILOS 


PORTLAND wet-mixed concrete stave silos not excelled 
in quality, conveniences, durability. Sold direct. Get 
particulars, PORTLAND SILO CO., Box 8110, Portland, 
Indiana. 











Se i$ we 
PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. GRADE A, 


excellent 


flavor, rich in minerals, organically produced. Gal. $5.95 
Half Gal. $3.50. Quart $2:20 Postpaid. JOHN BACON, 
Johnson, Vermont. 


100% WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR, CEREAL, CORN MEAL, 


Pancake Flour, 18¢ a lb. Postpaid on 5 Jb. orders and 
over. Delicious GRAPENUTS, 40¢ per Ib. Postpaid. 35¢ 
per Ib. on 5 lb MOSES J. TROYER, 


orders and over 
Millersburg, | Indiana, — R. I. 


NATURAL GRAIN MILL. We mill all the grain 
nothing removed. Carry all kinds flour also Unbleached 
White Wheat Germ, New Breakfast Cereals with Almonds 
Candy bars with Dates and Nuts, no sugar used. Also 
a wonderful Food Chart 150 different Foods. Shows at a 
glance, if acid or alkaline, What kind of Vitamin, how 
many minerals, how to combine foods for health, nothing 
like it. AGENTS WANTED. Send stamp for folders. 
THE MILL, Box 699, Lodi, California. 

F OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes. Our instructions 


reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 











PHOTO FINISHING 
BEAUTIFUL LIFE PRINTS EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLLS 
30¢, 12 exposures 40¢, jumbo prints add 10¢ roll. Reprints 
3¢, jumbo reprints 4¢. LACROSSE FILM SERVICE, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 














WOOLENS 
TAILORED TO YOUR MEASURE: sport jackets, topcoats, 
suits, capes, kilts; in your choice of AVOCA HAND- 
WOVEN IRISH TWEEDS or AUTHENTIC CLAN TAR- 
TANS. Also by the yard. Throws and blankets too 
CAROL BROWN, Putney 63, Vt. 




















ville, Tenn. re BOOTS 

325 DOMESTICATED EARTHWORM EGGS (hatch 1300) ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also handmade Western 
with valuable information and instruction booklet, all for style boots. Shoes, Sandals— Men. Women, Children 
2.00. AVERIE FARM, 112-S Elizabeth, Wichita 12, Made to measurement. Catalog. CRICHET BOOT CO., 
Kansas. en 9, El Paso, Texas. 
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USDA Scientists Need More Twin 
Calves for Experimental Work 


Identical twin calves—normally only 
six per cent of all twin beef calves— 
may help find the best answers to 
economy of production and market 
quality of finished animals. 

The new method is based on the 
theory that both members of a pair 
of ‘identical twins have exactly the 
same inherited characteristics. There- 
fore, any~difference in weight or size 
when each is fed a different ration 
will be due to the feed and not due 
to a difference in any inherited ten- 
dency to grow. 

Last year, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry purchased six pairs of identi- 
cal twin beef calves, and these were 
placed on experimental rations for 
six months, starting when they were 
about six months old. Now the 
scientists are looking for additional 
pairs of identical twins to be placed 
on experimental rations when three 
months old. 

Identical twins may be distinguish- 
ed from other twins by a careful com- 
parison of the physical characteristics 
of the two pair-mates. Identical twins 
are always of the same sex and, in 
general, the following characteristics 
are similar in both members of the 
pair: Color, color pattern; general 
body conformation; height at withers; 
set of legs, rump, and head; size, 
shape, and.color of eyes; diameter 
and length of tail and brush; hair 
pattern; location and direction of hair 
whorls; birth weight; and rate of 
growth. 

People who have twin calves in 
their herd that are both males carry- 
ing at least one-half beef blood are 
requested to write to Dr. C. F. Win- 
chester, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md., at their earliest con- 
venience after the calves are born. 
The Bureau pays better than market 
prices for all identical twin calves 
that are accepted. 


June, 1951 








SOIL ANALYSIS 

BETTER CROPS, BETTER LAND, BETTER INCOME 
from reliable laboratory soil analysis and experienced 
recommendations. Complete report $4.00. Send for full 
information and sampling directions. EDWIN HARRING- 
TON, Agricultural Chemist, Carversville, Pa. 

: PLANTS 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS. Heavy yielding red meated 
Portoricans, Golden Nancy Halls. Wax Wrapped—Moisture 
Sealed—Growing Guide. Postpaid: 200—$1.00; 500—$1.75; 
1000—$3.00. Dealers ask prices. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
HIGH YIELD PLANT COMPANY, McKenzie, Tennessee. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST se 
GOLDEN NECTAR VALENCIA ORANGES, of CALI- 
FORNIA’S BEST. Organically grown. Vitamin-Mineral 
Content Certified. Price Bulletins being mailed all former 
enquirers. New requests invited. DR. KOENTOPP, 1010 
North Broadway, Santa Ana, California. 


WANTED _ 
WANTED—BEECH-NUTS FOR FOOD. Write GERHARD 
ULRICH, 3161 So. Taylor Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, septic tanks, etc. cleaned 
and deodorized by application of miracle fermentation. 
Comes in pellet form. Reduces masses, opens clogged 
drains, cesspools, etc. Saves annual pumping and cleaning 
costs. Costs $2.50 per treatment. Shipped parcel post 
anywhere in U. 8. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC 
SEWER CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Allston 
34, Massachusetts. 


UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty original 
drawings by 20 — y Lehigh Valley. Fitting for 
all purposes. Siz 4”. Postpaid $1.25. MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 S. {7th Street, 
All P 


y 



































“CONCRETE BLOCK HOMES” 32 page booklet with in- 
structions on how to build. $1.00. Other home building 
booklets $1.00. H. C. LIGHTFOOT, Civil Engineer, 
Richboro 17, Penna. 








STAINLESS STEEL—18.8 VAPOR SEAL SAUCE PANS. 
One Quart—$6.50; Two—$7.50; Three—$8.50; Six—-$12.50; 
Percolators, $13 50—Roasters. MAJOR CO., 71 Milford, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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You can receive THE ORGANIC FARMER 
regularly —- every month, for the rest of 
your life — by taking a Life Subscription 
at $35. You need send no money — simply 
fill in the coupon. 

Name . 


Address 


Cut out ana mail to 
The Organic Farmer, Box F-6, Emmaus, Pa. 









The ‘‘house out back’’ calling! ActivO 
can cure it of unpleasantness. Just 
sprinkle over waste. Odors reduced 
or eliminated. Waste converted into 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. $2.00 size 
good for many months’ treatment 
ActivO is also amazingly useful for 
making compost, activating soils and 
lawns, feeding potted plants, growing mushrooms, etc. 
Immensely valuable for all organic FARMING or GAR- 
DENING;; indispensable in sheet composting. Send for 
complete free details. Liberal-quantity sizes. 
ActivO, $1. and $2. 
Dealers or 
Benson- Maclean 
Box 22, 
Bridgeton, Indiana 


NO oDOoR/ 
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qV by we Die Young and Hesitate 
to Plant Hedges 


Hurry:—The Americans are in too great 
a hurry to care to plant hedges. A wooden 
fence is put up in a few weeks—a hedge 
takes as many years to grow; and, as I said 
before, an American has not time to be 
a year about anything. When first the 
country was settled, the wood was an en- 
cumbrance and it was cut down according- 
ly. That is by no means the case now, and 
the only recommendation of these wooden 
fences is, therefore, the comparative rapidity 
with which they can be constructed. One 
of the most amiable and distinguished men 
of this country once remarked to me that 
the Americans were in too great a hurry 
about everything they undertook to bring 
anything to perfection. And certainly, as 
far as my observation goes, I should calcu- 
late that an American is born, lives, and dies 
twice as fast as any other human creature. 
I believe that one of the great inducements 
to this national hurry is that “time is 
money,” which is true; but it is also true, 
sometimes, that “most haste makes worst 
speed.” 

—From Mrs. Butler’s Journal 


Edison and the Goose’s Eggs 

I have spoken about Edison’s patience and 
perseverance. A funny story, the truth of 
which several of his friends attest, has been 
told me by one of his enthusiastic admirers 
to throw into relief these qualities. Ganders 
as rural folk will know, flog with their wings 
children who show themselves disposed to in- 
terfere with hatching geese. When Edison was 
a boy of seven or eight, and still wearing pet- 
ticoats, boys’ clothing being thought by his 
people too dear, it was observed by them, 
at the farm in Michigan where he was 
brought up, that his bare legs were often 
badly beaten by the gander. He was told 
to keep out of that bird’s way, and to let the 
geese alone. The next spring hostilities were 
again declared between him and the gander. 
One fine morning Edison disappeared. It 
was ascertained that he took with him a store 
of food. As he was still missing at night, 
great uneasiness was felt. A search was begun 
next day. The child was found in a wood, 
sitting down and holding out his skirts over 
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s = 3 5 Sun Sun Ween Sun Sun | Moon 
S| S |S | S| mises| Sets ony Rises | Sets eeege 
1|8. | § | 4 16)7 50) 1 42/5 02)7 05) 2 34 
2])M. |@| 81/4 16/7 50| 2 22/5 0917 05! 3 19 
3} Tu. II} 4 17|7 50) sets |5 02/7 05) sets 
4) W II|4 18/7 50] 8 37|5 0317 05! 7 46 
5| Th. S| 4 18|7 49] 9 09] 5 03)7 05] 8 27 
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7| Sat. | @| v4 20,7 49) 9 54] 5 04/7 04) 9 30 
8[s $. | 4 21/7 48/10 12)5 05/7 04) 9 59 
9] M. SL | 4 22|7 48.10 29) 5 08) 7 04/10 27 
10} Tu. m|4 22|7 47/10 48] 5 06|7 0410 57 
11; W my|4 23/7 47/11 065 07|7 04/11 24 
12| Th. m|4 24) 7 4611 27/5 07|7 03/11 57 
13| Fri. =| 4 25)7 46/11 55/5 08] 7 03] morn 
14] Sat. =|4 26] 7 45] morn| 5 08| 7 03/12 37 
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18| W. 2 [4 2917 42) 8 10/5 1017 02) 7 23 
19| Th. || 3/4 307 41] 8 43/5 11/7 01) 8 08 
20| Fri. | © | V3 4 31/7 41 9 09/5 11|7 01] 8 46 
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25] W. || P| 4 37| 7 36/10 46/5 14) 6 59/11 19 
26) Th. | 4 38) 7 35/11 11)5 15|6 58/11 53 
27| Fri. p | 4 39) 7 33|11 41/5 16] 6 58) morn 
28} Sat. % | 4 40) 7 32] morn] 5 16] 6 57/12 32 
29] S. B |4 41|7 31/12 19/5 17| 6 56| 1 16 
30] M. 8 |4.42|7 30| 1 05/5 17 2 05 
31| Tu. TI} 4 43|7 29] 2 00|5 18]6 55| 2 58 























New Moon 4th, 2:48 AM 
First Quar. tith, 11:56 PM 


Full Moon (8th, 2:17 PM 
Last Quar. 25th, 1:59 PM 





a sort of straw nest that he had made and 
filled with eggs which he had taken from 
under an incubating goose. He wanted to 
see whether he could not hatch just as well 
as that bird. The idea had set him in a fever 
twelve months previously, and he had not 
abandoned it. Unphilosophical parents whip- 
ped and scolded him. 

An acquaintance to whom a Michigan 
farmer had told this curious anecdote, went 
to Edison and asked whether it was not 
fabulous. “No, it is quite true,” he replied. 
“I was terribly disappointed when they pull- 
ed me off my nest, and had not the courage 
to try again. But if I went now to hatch 
those goose’s eggs I should succeed. I have 
more perseverance. 


From the Indiana Daily News 


There should be two bears in every home 
—bear and forbear. 
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FEED YOUR HAY CROPS 
AND PASTURES 


Re-mineralize with Martin’s Granite Dust. 
Finely pulverized natural rock supplying 


enw 
Potash and 16 TRACE ELEMENTS. ce EheMenrs 


Do you know that most soils are potash 
hungry? You'll be amazed at the way gran- 
ite dust boosts the growth of haycrops in- 
cluding alfalfa, clovers and grasses; and 
pastures are made lush with mineral-rich 
forage for your cattle. Cattle grazed on a 
pasture that has been remineralized with 
granite dust need very little in the way of 
supplementary feeds. Just a single applica- 
tion lasts for years... won't leach out... 
won't deteriorate! Easy to apply with 
spreader, drill, or with a composite mixture. 
Ideal for all crops—since potash is one of 
the most essential of the major elements. 
Makes crop plants resistant to diseases and 
insects. In grain crops, Granite Dust insures 


Write for FREE BOOKLET on Martin’s Granite Dust 
with information and prices on your requirements. 
State size of your farm and county where located. 
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plump kernels and stiff straw. Greatly in- 
creases yields in potatoes, tomatoes, tobacco, 
cabbage, alfalfa, clovers, soybeans and all 
fruits, and insures HIGH QUALITY. 

Can be applied year ‘round with the same 
profit-increasing results. It’s safe ...can be 
applied when crops are growing... contains 
just the natural minerals your plants need. 
A field of wheat grown with Martin's 
Granite Dust was of such high quality that 
it was sold for whole-wheat flour at a little 
more than double the price of other wheat. 
Potash hunger signs are Retarded Growth, 
yellow mottling of the leaves and, finally, 
dead tissues between the veins. 








We are also dealers for FOUR LEAF PHOSPHATE. For a per- 
manent system of soil improvement grow legumes and broadcast 
Four Leaf Powdered Rock Phosphate and Martin's Granite Dust. 
It’s your low cost NATURAL source of phosphorus and Potassium. Used with legumes, 
you build phosphorus and Potassium and organic matter. Four Leaf Phosphate sold in 
carloads only. Smaller orders accepted only within 100 mile radius of Zionsville. 


























(formerly Bally Specialty Products, but now selling direct from quarry) 
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WEEDS ARE A BLESSING! 


When you cultivate with the amazing 


new ROTO-MILLER attachment! 


NOWMThis Revolutionary New Garden Tractor Attachment 
POWER COMPOSTS Weeds, Cover Crops, Mulch Material, 
Leaves, etc., into Rich, Natural Organic Fertilizer—Right in 


Your Garden Itself! 


“THIS Summer and through late Fall, you can 

enrich your garden—restore poor land—actual 
ly build lots of rich new topsoil—if you have 
the Model I ROTO-ETTE with Roto-Millet 
Attachment! This great new invention makes 
possible POWER COMPOSTING of weeds, 
leaves, grecn manure cover crops, even garbage 

right in your garden soil itself! 


HERE’S HOW YOU DO IT: 


1. You don't just “‘cultivate’—You POWER COMPOST 
your weeds! ROTO MILLER make weeds a blessing 


You ROTO MILL them into your soil -chop and mix 

them i where they hold moisture provide ideal food 

for earthwort ind of robial life You don't have to 
iltivate a tte tther, ROTO-MILLER is unbreak- 

able; reduce tangling to a minimum Weeds a foot 

high r re are all the better to ROTO-MILL int 
ir 


2. POWER COMPOST COVER CROPS All Summer 
Long! With KOTO MILLER you never leave a bare 


spot in vour garden You grow winter, spring. summer 
and fall cover crops ROTO-MILL them into your soil 
ind restore poor tand Y¥ buy far less fertilizer, save 
the t fu machine in th Way alone 


3. POWER COMPOST GARBAGE! Tet an earthworm 
be your garbage ma Use ROTO-MILLER to tur 
laily waste int ne f the richest fertilizers You 
how th really make things GROW 


be amazed 


4. POWER COMPOST LEAVES! With ROTO-MILLER 








Louis Bromfield, distinguish 
ed author and owner of the 
famous MALABAR FARM 
shown operating his 
KOTO-ETTE The gar- 
lens here have never pre 


luced so much or uch 
healthy crops writes Mr 
Bromfield ROTO-ETTE 
has contributed an enor 


mous amount 
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ill never have ¢t bur another leaf It's easy to 
spread leave er your garden ROTO-MILL*them into 
your il rn waste into mething of real value 
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= ROTOTILLER, INC., Dept. 106, 4 
s TROY, NEW YORK > 
. 7. 
- Piease send me FREE b eturn mail a copy § 
2 of POWER GARDENING and POWER COM- § 
s POSTING by Ed Robinson, author of the fam- § 
> Have-More Plat I enclose 10 cents ° 
§ stamy over postage and indiing. § 
. . 
. . 
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° t ness aft n. references. et A tew § 
. good territories are still open, e 
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PATENT PENDING 


TILLS, CULTIVATES, COMPOSTS — 
All Without Change of Attachment 


ot only does this amazing Model T ROTO- 
ETTE power compost—it takes the place of 
plow, dise, and harrow—prepares your soil for 
planting ALL IN ONE SIMPLE OPERATION! 


And ROTO-ETTE docs other vard and garden 

bs t A rripole bicanigee f attachment cone 
verts it to a} ‘ nt ver: power snowW- 
1 ir bulldozer): powe sevthe power buck 
rik powe saw, ete And the cost is so low 
tha inv gardenérs are able to pay for it out 
ft one isor ps! 


Send for FREE 68-Page Book 








We can't beg you all about the Model 
r ROTO-ETTE hnere—so why not sit right down 
and oy is the coupon for a FREE copy 
of POWER GARDENING ond POWER COM- 
POSTING, by « Robinson 

ither of the far is “Have 
More Plan This 6S-page, 
I ure-packed book tells how 
ROTO-ETTE works how 
easy it is to service how 

does a day's work in an 
he details on prices at- 
tachments, ete Send for 
your copy TODAY Address: 
Rototilter, Inc., Dept. LOK 


Troy, New York 





The secret of the KOTO 
ETTE’S remarkable pet 
formance i the ote- 
Miller, shown at [eff 
which Can even milf 
standing cornstalks if 
your soil It is shock- 
proof—almost tangleprod 

unbreakable Read all 
about it in thé . PRES 
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